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fs a HE construction of the modern home, the office or the fac- 
tory draws on the resources and products of an increasing 
number of industries. Materials are brought from the four corners 


of the globe. Despite frequent handling their final outlet is 
through the dealer in building materials. 


While credit may previously have been involved, final liquida- 
tion rests on this dealer’s ability to move the goods with a mini- 
mum of loss or shrinkage. Unless his margin is substantial, the 
credit risk is great. 


A personal visit would satisfy any doubt as to the character of 
the risk. Regardless — a conclusive study must indicate the pres- 
ence of adequate insurance for the protection of your receivables. 


Be sure he has it. 


Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 
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Aiken & Dillon started in business seven years ago with 
the finest store in town. Rich fixtures, a more than 
adequate sales force, plenty of luxurious “atmosphere” 
made shopping with them a pleasure. 


Yet, from the first, they were hounded by that dreaded 
jinx, Volume-without-Profit. To anxious creditors, 
they said, “Just wait till we build up a little more 
volume; we'll show a good profit then.” 


Each year their volume grew—business was good. 
But profits remained, like a mirage, far out of reach. 


Finally a manufacturer’s energetic credit manager 
called on the Messrs. Aiken & Dillon to locate the 
difficulty. He didn’t have to hunt long. 


“All your profits,” he said, “are going into your Ex- 
pense account.” 


“On no! We couldn’t possibly cut our expenses.” 
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The C. M. smiled. “There never was an expense ac- 
count,” he said, “that couldn’t be cut!” 
“ “ “ 

That sounds like a grand-stand remark—yet, under 
the broad heading of Expense, dozens of hidden items 
creep in and creep up. Irving-Pitt Records That Talk 
warn you of these excesses—supply daily, weekly, 
monthly comparisons for your guidance. 


Irving-Pitt Records pass up all the frills; they are first, 
last and always practical—designed to keep all phases 
of a business under control. For business concerns 
of any size, I-P accounting systems are the recognized 
standard of clear, concise bookkeeping. Credit mana- 
gers recommend I-P Records to delinquent customers 
—bankers suggest I-P forms to slow clients—retailers 
use I-P products in meeting the ever tightening 
competition. 

Ask your stationer or write us today for““Worth Keeping— Records 
That Talk”—the new Irving-Pitt loose-leaf Catalog-Manual. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 


Kansas City 


Chicago 
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ESTROYED by fire! Not only the 
building but the business! 
Yes, they thought they were fully insur- 
ed. They were, as far as the building and 
its contents were concerned. There was 
one thing that had been overlooked how- : 
ever—that was the loss due to interrupted bra 
production. 
Continuing expenses, the cost of holding _* 
essential members of the organization to- ” 
gether until production was resumed, the 
loss of anticipated profits—these are the 
things which have caused many concerns | 
to fail after a fire! : 
Business Interruption insurance also 
known as Use and Occupancy insurance d 
has been designed to protect the merchant S 
and manufacturer from these losses. Ask 
any “America Fore” agent—he can give 
you full details. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe CONTINENTAL FIRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES | 
Eighty Maiden Lane , New York.NY. | 





— 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boords 
PAUL L. HAID, President 





New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco Montreal 













THE “‘AMERICA FORE’’ GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
RE NCIC nS 
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N.A.C.M. 1896-98 Presi- 
dent Welcomes 1896 
Delegates 


Seattle, 1928. 









HE renewal of enthusiasm of 

the local associations after 

the delegates return from a 

National convention may be likened 

to the effect of a revival meeting in a 
village church. 

It is my pleasure to urge the mem- 

bership of our great association to 






make this year’s convention of very 
great value. Not only for the educa- 
tional value of conference and com- 
radeship, but for many who have not 
visited the wonderful Pacific Coast, it 
will be a revelation of possibilities for 
trade advancement. 

| hope it will be my privilege to 
meet many of the old-timers, the 
Pioneers, who thirty-two years ago 
met at Toledo and founded the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

We have all rejoiced to see this 
child of our dreams grown to robust 
strength and great usefulness. 

We hope also to greet the younger 
men upon whose shoulders has fallen 
the happy burden of continuing the 
work which lacks much of having 
reached its full fruition. 

VIX We predict that for every delegate 
AN the trip will be full of pleasant sur- 

prises; and it is hoped that every 
minute will be profitably and pleas- 
antly spent. 

The trip is worth while. Many 
beautiful sights of meadows, moun- 
tains, lakes, forests and great cities 


a Er - ree ee 


ntreal = fin the building. 
A slogan has been proposed— 
seuss “You'll be surprised.” 
ANIES ; _ 
a Welcome to all! 


W. H. Preston, 
President, N. A. C. M., 1896. 
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EMAND for merchandise is measured by 
the conjunction of two factors, DESIRE 
and COST. 


INSURANCE, however, is sold not in re- 
sponse to a demand in the merchandising sense, 
but rather to supply a NEED which only too 
often must be pointed out by the urgent and 
sometimes unappreciated efforts of an insurance 
man. Provision for this NEED on the part of 
your customer is of distinct interest to you as 
his creditor. 


A good insurance man is a good friend of 


: (QUEEN 
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Office Pow-Wows 


669 APPRECIATE the way you are backing me up in all the plans 

I have suggested,” said the new Office Manager to the Presi- 
dent, “but there is one thing that I cannot do much about. It requires, 
I think, your own personal direction. That is the time that seems to 
be wasted ‘in conference’. The ‘conference’ is a disease that has reached 
a dangerous point in a great many companies, and | am sorry to say 
that this company is not immune.” 


“T will back you up to the limit in getting rid of the disease here,” 
said the President, “but before you start on it, 1 wish that for the next 
ten days you would take every opportunity to sit in on the office pow- 
wows that occur throughout this organization. I have seen them going 
on for years and I was at one time just as alarmed about them as you 
are now. One result of my first impression was that I opened up this 
whole office—took down partitions—so that everybody is in full sight. 
If there is a cluster of men engaged in a pow-wow, a good many other 
people can see it going on. 


“After opening the place up, I did a little sleuthing. This wasn’t 
difficult because | am on fairly intimate terms with a good many of 
the men holding the more important jobs in the place,—and some of 
the younger men too. When I saw a number of men talking together 
for twenty minutes or so, I made it my business to find out unobtrusive- 
ly what they had been discussing. I was delighted to learn that in 
almost every instance it was shop talk that had been going on. 


“Now, office pow-wows of that kind, I am convinced, do nothing 
but good. A man’s ideas relating to business are subjected to frank, 
friendly and often violent criticism. The thin-skinned fellow has his 
hide somewhat toughened and he has a chance to defend his ideas, or 
modify them gracefully. A man is able, by means of these pow-wows, 
to size up the men he is working with. He gets to know what each 
of his associates is capable of, and what information each one has on 
tap. Furthermore, the man who has climbed up through an organiza- 
tion is helped enormously, in appointing his assistants, by a knowledge 
of their capacities and characteristics. 


“No two men are alike. Each one has his own set of good and bad 
qualities, his hopes and fears. If you know the characteristics of a 
good sized group of men in one organization, you have gone a long 
way to knowing the human animal in general. 


“No one can defend the time-wasting ‘conference’. As you know, 
we have had a rule here for years that when I call a conference, those 
who report*to it must put their stuff in writing in the briefest possible 
form, and that no conference must run more than thirty minutes. But 
the informal, legitimate office pow-wow is another matter, and as long 
as it does not degenerate into a discussion of golf scores or national 
politics or bootlegging, it is a blessing rather than a curse.” 
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A Plea for Arbitration | 
Casualty Companies and the Courts ‘ 
Y , Vol. 
VAST accumulation Nothing could be further from the | 
of automobile accident truth. Both the selfish and unselfish 
litigation today con- interests of the companies dictate a con- 
gests our courts, add- trary course, for experience demonstrates 
ing to the burden of that speedy adjustment of all merito- 
taxpayers and retard- rious claims produces an economic sav- | f 
ing cruelly the deter- ing both to the companies and to the 
mination of the claims community. 
of deserving but necessitous litigants. : 
As an earnest of its absolute sincerity 
There seems to be a popular impres- in this position, The Metropolitan 
sion that casualty insurance companies Casualty Insurance Company, which 
are partly responsible for this condition, has always favored the principle of arbi- 
that they are litigiously inclined, and tration but has labored with the obvi- | ’ 
that they delay settlements for the pur- ous difficulty of applying it to third 
pose of accumulating interest on their party cases, hereby makes the following : 
claim reserves. pledge to the American Bar: | D 
‘ the | 
A Pledge to the American Bar! e 
For an experimental period of at least The American Arbitration Associa- Hoo 
one year, beginning June 1, 1928, or tion is a non-profit-making, public- cove 
earlier if the effective machinery can be serving membership corporation. Not start 
provided, The Metropolitan Casualty one of its directors or officers profits the « 
Insurance Company will consent to the from its work, but all are engaged in of s 
immediate arbitration, under the stand- the public service of expediting the set- coulc 
ard rules of the American Arbitration tlement of disputes. It has 3,170 arbi- But | 
Association, of any claim for damages trators covering every state and more nical 
for personal injuries growing out of an than 1,135 cities and towns. the 
accident covered by a Metropolitan ; é must 
policy. Inasmuch as the usual policy provides 
limits of only $5,000-$10,000, and _ 
Every claim will be determined by since the Metropolitan, in fairness to are 
impartial arbitrators to be agreed upon the assured, cannot control the pro- opin 
by the parties or to be appointed by the cedure where the latter’s excess liability firm 
American Arbitration Association, Na- is also involved, the offer is necessarily estal 
tional Headquarters, No. 342 Madison confined to cases within the $5,000- great 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. $10,000 limits. W 
May 
“The American Arbitration Association has collaborated with the Metropolitan ia 
to the end that this important new step shall find ready ways and means to facili- came 
tate casualty insurance arbitration. It offers its further co-operation and facilities in | conje 
the belief that this provision for immediate arbitral relief to those who sustain acci- is 
dental injuries will not only serve greatly to ameliorate congestion of our courts, — 
but will also prove one of the most constructive steps ever undertaken.”’ of th 
LUCIUS R. EASTMAN, President. M: 
— '| | posit 
Chartered 1874 mour 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY am 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK pis 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President i); “Tear 
HOME OFFICE—FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE mote 
Branch Offices or Agencies in all Principal Cities } | iter 
|) per 
'| | whic 
'| | vietic 
i} < than 
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big credit experience came 
when he was twenty-eight. 
During the absence of the head of 
the great mining firm of which he 
was a junior partner, Herbert 
Hoover returned to London to dis- 


in his company a defalcation of 


Ht es HOOVER’S first 


startling proportions. Technically, 
the operations of the defaulter were 
of such a nature that the company 
could not be held legally responsible. 
But young Hoover brushed the tech- 
nicalities aside with a single order— 
the credit obligations of the firm 
must be fulfilled! This decision 
meant the immediate loss of his per- 
sonal fortune, seriously conflicting 
opinions with the absent head of the 
firm and a four year struggle to re- 
establish the credit integrity of a 
| great mining company. 

When I met Mr. Hoover early in 
May and commented on various as- 
pects of credit, a reminiscent smile 
came to his lips. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that passing in mental re- 
view were the tempering experiences 
of that first great credit baptism. 

Mr. Hoover has always been very 
||| positive in his belief on the para- 
mount importance of credit in our 
economic and business structure, and 
is today an ardent supporter of every 
crganized effort to facilitate and pro- 
mote efficiency in our national and 
international credit system. He has 
perhaps never made any statement 
which exemplifies clearer his con- 
Victions on the significance of credit 
than the following : 

“Probably the greatest business ad- 
vance in the past quarter of a cen- 
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By Chester H. McCall 


tury has been the increasing stability 
of credit. One of the terrors of com- 
merce and industry twenty-five years 
ago was that variety of slump which 
arose from inflexible credit and the 
malign influence upon credit of over- 
expansion and speculation. The 
fundamental business of producing 
goods and distributing them was 
brought into periodic crises through 
faulty credit. Today, through the 
remarkable growth of _ industrial 
credits, a considerable portion of in- 
dustry even finances its entire work- 
ing capital from its own resources.” 
It is interesting to know that the 
man who has done more than any 
other statesman to bring business into 
successful co-operative contact with 
the expansive forces of our govern- 
ment believes that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the man who doesn’t 
know credit won't know business. 
Mr. Hoover has indicated at var- 
ious times that the trouble with our 
business management so often is 
found in its laxity of regard for 
fundamental principles. He would 
place insistency on the wisdom of 
every credit man’s becoming sat- 


IS is the first of a 
series of articles in 
which important phases 


of credit will be discussed 
by leaders in American 
business. 
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(Herbert Hoover and Credit 


urated with credit theories and truths, 
on the fact that he should realize that 
in his hands are placed the direction 
and administration of the motive 
power of industry. 

Illustrative of Mr. Hoover’s atti- 
tude on the importance of basic con- 
cepts is this explanation, “We must 
never lose sight of the fact that credit 
is an economic good and like other 
economic goods must be paid for by 
those who use it. In many cases no 
interest is apparent on the face of the 
transaction. When goods are bought 
on sixty day credit, for example, the 
interest paid by the borrower is con- 
cealed in the price of the goods. 
When a specific discount is allowed 
for cash payment the amount of in- — 
terest involved in the credit can be 
precisely calculated. These facts are 
mentioned to support my belief that 
the credit man in the administration 
of his job should not forget the basic 
relationship of credit to economic 
fundamentals”. 

More strongly probably than any 
other official in Washington Secre- 
tary Hoover has the business sense. 
Under his administration the De- 
partment of Commerce has saved an- 
nually for American business large 
sums of money. His standardization 
programs have been potent factors 
in enhancing the stability of busi- 
ness. More than a hundred busi- 
ness organizations have been at one 
time in active co-operation with 
his department. Certainly there is 
an inherent and indisputable value in 
appraising business and credit prin- 
ciples as Herbert Hoover has ob- 
served them in action. Practical bene- 
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fits should accrue to those who ana- 
lyze his policies and opinions, as they 
are presented, in this manner, “Will 
not this policy or method be an ad- 
vantageous adoption for our busi- 
2xess? How does this broad funda- 
mental principle apply on a smaller 
scale to my own management prob- 
lems? How will the application of 
this idea bring me into closer contact 
with the larger trends of business ?” 


Mr. Hoover advocates an intensi- 
fication of combative efforts against 
dangerous practices and trends in the 
credit system. One of the surest 
ways, he believes, in preventing credit 
decrements is for the credit man to 
be keenly sensitive to the dignity of 
his responsibility. Speculative and 
excess credit is a poison to the com- 
mercial system. Much of the extrav- 
agance that takes place in life can be 
attributed to misuse of the credit 
privilege. There are many instances 
where credit has been utilized to 
create a monopolistic power. The 
credit system encourages speculation 
and overtrading for a man may con- 
tinue in business long after he is un- 
able to meet his obligations in full. 
“It is incumbent upon every credit 
man to be on guard against these 
dangers in the credit system, to see 
that proper discretion is used in hold- 
ing men and companies within their 
credit limits and to see that through 
proper administration business re- 
ceives maximum results from the 
credit system with a minimum of 
losses through unjust and speculative 
trends.” 


Association Influence 


Every man who is_ personally 
affiliated with an association in an 
effort to promote better business ser- 
vice, ethics, practices and ideals will 
be interested to know what Herbert 
Hoover has learned from his long 
and active experience with associa- 
tions. What does he think of the 
association and its rank of impor- 
tance in our business structure? His 
estimations are exemplary of the 
views of many of the biggest business 
men in America. 


His survey of the Association and 
its niche in our commercial world 
follows: 

“American business presents over- 
whelming and startling contracts to 
the laissez faire doctrine of the 18th 
century—the notion that it is ‘every 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.’ Not many years ago 


co-operation of competitors would 
have been a stark paradox. Today 
we find bitter competitive rivals unit- 
ing in associations for mutual co- 
operation, the advancement of ideas 
and the attainment of economic and 
industrial objectives. 


“Our trade and professional asso- 
ciations are marvels in the American 
business structure. Probably in this 
era of corporate expansion, there is 
no one factor more valuable in pre- 
serving individual initiative than 
association influence. In these groups 
the individual finds ample opportun- 
ity for self-expression and may play 
a prominent part in the moulding of 
ideas. Here is a field rich in train- 
ing and provident with stepping 
stones for leadership. 


Aids Individual Initiative 


“The association offers no more 
valuable contribution to business than 
this enlargement of the field for in- 
dividual initiative. The same forces 
that permeate our nation at large are 
coming to permeate these groups. 
The duties of service and a sense of 
constructive opposition to domina- 
tion unite to make associations 
schools of public responsibility. 

“‘Associations make for steady im- 
provement in business ethics through 
the establishment and enforcement of 
business codes. The whole process 
of eliminating waste through stand- 
ardizing the dimensions, quality of 
goods and business practice, is pos- 
sible only by some form of associa- 
tion co-operation. 


“There are still many wastes in- 
duced by destructive competition and 
unwise production which need the 
searching activities of our associa- 
tions. One needs only to cite the 
great waste in return and cancella- 
tion privileges in the sale of goods in 
the wholesale trades. 


“IT am one who believes strongly 
that full constructive competition 
must be preserved in the manufacture 
and distribution of commodities. The 
vitality and strength of our whole 
economic system springs from spon- 
taneous enterprise and stimulation of 
competition. The whole movement of 
our trade associations for standard 
and simplified products is a move- 
ment of protection to the smaller unit 
from extinction by the gigantic unit 
hy giving to it the essential possibili- 
ties of mass production. Mass produc- 
tion does not necessarily mean single 
ownership—it means standard prod- 
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ucts and standardization _ increagg 
competition. 

“There is every reason to beliey 
that the future will be a period oj 
great associational growth and ¢,. 
pansion under the impetus of jg. 
creased productivity, individual jp. 
itiative, business science and cop. 
stantly cheapening methods of pry. 
duction and distribution. 

“The National Association 9) 
Credit Men, one of the major asso. 
ciations of our country, deserves yp. 
stinted praise and the complete cop. 
fidence of the business public for th 
constructive and evolutionary work 
it has been doing since its inception 
The Association’s cleancut achieve. 
ment in stamping out and deterring 
commercial fraud is entirely in accord 
with the whole program of elimina. 
tion of waste in business which the 
Department of Commerce has cop. 
sistently advocated to the nation’) 
merchants and manufacturers. The 
Association’s influence is felt in the 
far by-ways of business through its} 
legislative actuations in favor of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, Buk 
Sales Law, the McFadden Pepper} 
Bill, the Federal Reserve Act ani 
other state and national legislative 
acts. 


“It is largely through the efforts 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men that standardization and. simpli- 
fication have been introduced into our 
credit system. It is difficult to meas- 
ure the resultant value to the busines 
man. The Association is to be com: 
mended for its constructive work an(| 
deserves the whole-hearted suppor! 
of the entire business community.” 


The ascendancy of management 
and ownership in the control of bus: 
ness enterprise is of prime interest t0 
the credit official. Mr. Hoover ha 
pointed out that “the concepts 0 
business organization of half a cet 
tury ago were that business was Cot 
trolled by the owners. The natura} 
and major pressure was to get 

' 


Management and Profits 


highest possible profit to the owner 
by creating the widest possible spreaé 
between the cost of labor and matt 
trials on one side and the rate or pric 
to the consumer on the other tha 
competition would permit. 

“The tendency of leadership it 
business to pass from the owners ® 
professional managers has lessened 
the dominant pressure for ownefhi) 
profits. Managers are arising from 
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promotion through skilled adminis- 
trative staffs. With the lessened pres- 
sure to enlarge profits, the tendency 
js to compromise the possible earn- 
ings by larger wages and lower 
prices or rates to the consumer. In 
some cases this has brought the sur- 
prising result of decreased prices in 
the face of increased demand and of 
maintained high wages in the face of 
surplus labor.” 


Has Mr. Hoover in his close ob- 
servations of the expansion of indus- 
trial units discerned any peril to 
our country in corporate consolida- 
tions and growth? The answer is 
pertinent and embracing, “We stand 
in no danger of corporate autocracy 
as long as dominant private property 
js not assembled in the hands of 
groups who control the state”. 


The underlying forces that have 
stabilized business can be profitably 
kept in mind by every executive and 
entrepreneur. The same forces that 
have affected our economic system at 
large can be directed to increase the 
earning capacity and the stability of 
the single unit enterprise. 


Increasing Production 
Profits 


Herbert Hoover after careful an- 
alysis selected “elimination of waste” 
as the keynote to increased profit- 
able productivity. His national pro- 
gram for elimination of waste fol- 
lowed ten major lines: 1. Increased 
adequacy of railway transportation 
by improved equipment and methods, 
and the establishment of better co- 
operation. 2. Vigorous utilization of 
our water resources for cheaper 
transportation of bulk commodities, 
flood control, reclamation and power. 
3. Enlarged electrification of the 
country for the saving of fuel and 
labor. 4. Reduction of the great 
waste of booms and slumps of the 
“business cycle” with their intermit- 
tent waves of unemployment and 
bankruptcy. 5. Reduction of sea- 
sonal variations in employment in 
construction and other industries. 6. 
Reduction of waste in manufacture 
and distribution through the establish- 
ment of standards of quality, simpli- 
fication of grades, dimensions and 
performance in nonstyle articles of 
commerce; through the reduction of 
unnecessary varieties; through more 
uniform business documents such 
as specifications, bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts, etc. 7. [Development 
of pure and applied scientific research 
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as the foundation of genuine labor- 
saving devices, better processes, and 
sounder methods. 8. Development of 


co-operative marketing and _ better 
terminal facilities for agricultural 


products in order to reduce the waste 
in agricultural distribution. 9. Stim- 
ulation of commercial arbitration in 
order to eliminate the wastes of liti- 
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Demand is 
focused on specific varieties enabling 
manufacturers to produce for stock 
in otherwise dull seasons, thereby re- 
ducing intermittency in both labor 
and equipment. By such general ac- 
tion the smaller businesses are given 
the opportunities for repetitive manu- 
facture, thereby holding their own in 


the cost of manufacture. 





gation. 10. Reduction of the waste 
arising from industrial strife be- 


tween employers and employees. 

Mr. Hoover’s outline of the basic 
principles underlying standardization 
follows: 

“One of the major attacks upon in- 
dustrial and commercial waste lies in 
standardization and _ simplification. 
By standardization we secure a posi- 
tive approach through the establish- 
ment of definite notations in dimen- 
sions, quality and performance of 
materials and machines which must 
be accompanied by the development 
of tests to be applied in the deter- 
mination of the fulfillment of these 
standards. Uniformity in such speci- 


fications reinforces the demand for 


standardized and simplified products. 

“Economic savings through the 
adoption of standards and simplifica- 
tions are enormous. 


The facilitation 
of repetitive manufacture gives mass 
production through concentration on 
fewer varieties, thereby decreasing 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


HERBERT Hoover 


competition against large production 
units. There is also a great reduction 
in the volume of inventories required 
in the distribution trades. More posi- 
tive competition and more reliable 
standards as to quality and service 
are developed. 

“The high standards of living en- 
joyed by the American people are the 
result of steadily mounting per capita 
productivity. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when a business 
man will be able to determine the ex- 
act position of his industry in relation 
to production, stocks, orders, sales, 
conditions of source of supplies, cred- 
it, business activity and broad econom- 
ic activity. The individual judgment 
through statistical and survey report 
cata has become greatly strengthened. 
Statistics are like weather reports in 
their relations to business conditions. 
They can be made to convey warn- 
ings of every incipient movement to- 
ward overproduction or inflation so 

(Continued on page 23) 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


Age Analysis of Accounts |, 


Credit and Collection Control Through Analysis 


OR many years prior to the 
} change in our system, we rec- 
ognized the potential value of 
continuous Account Age Analysis. 
However, we erroneously thought 
that the expense of keeping the An- 
alysis up to date would not be com- 
mensurate with the results obtained. 
In fact, back in those days, before 
we had applied modern accounting 
machinery to the solution of the prob- 
lem, it was a very long and tedious 
job to prepare the Analysis even 
quarterly ; frequently it was so late in 
being completed that we lost a large 
portion of its value. Still, even in 
the face of the difficulties involved 
in its preparation, we knew that Ac- 
count Age Analysis was a real key to 
Credit and Collection Control. It 
was not strange, therefore, that this 
first latent and then active demand 
for continuous, up-to-date analysis, 
should eventually lead to accomplish- 
ment of a real objective. 
Our auditors, under the direction 
of E. D. Smith, General Auditor, 








By M. B. Biggerstaff 


Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas 


and with the assistance of O. H. 
Cook, then local manager of the El- 
liott-Fisher Company, several years 
ago prepared our first analysis by 
the method which has since become 
known as the “Mag-Cook Plan” of 
Account Age Analysis. Its prepa- 
ration is briefly described as follows: 


Preparation 


Prior to the monthly closing date, 
an age analysis was made of each 
ledger account, and the result was re- 
corded in the age boxes at the top of 
the customer’s ledger sheets. (See 
Exhibit A, Ledger Sheet.) This an- 
alysis did not include charges or cred- 
its of the current month, since the net 
amount of current month’s charges 
were to be automatically computed, 
as hereinafter described. Cash re- 
ceipts and other credits, which came 
in after the preparation and notation 
of the analysis, were applied and new 
balances or totals indicated. 

After all postings had been made 
and trial balance time had arrived, 


EXHIBIT - A 
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four copies of the combined Age An- 
alysis and trial balance form were 
placed on the flat writing surface 
of the machine, and a headed up 
statement for the next month was 
placed on top. Then, using the 
ledger sheets, showing pencil nota- 
tions as to age, as guides, the bal- 
ance on the first account was 
written in the “Balance” column of 


ly \| 





the statement and, by means of car- | 


bon paper, on the four copies of the 
Analysis. The entry in this column 


automatically added in a column add- | 
ing register and, also, in a cross-com- | 


puting mechanism. 
Next, name and address were writ- 
ten. Then, the machine was returned 


to the extreme left where rating (R) | 


and credit limit (MC) were writ- 
ten, and then to the column repre- 
senting the greatest age of any item, 
as per pencil notation, and the appro- 
priate figure was written in the age 
box on statement and, by means of 
carbon paper, on the Analysis. The 
entry in this column automatically 
added in a column add- 
ing register: and sub- 
tracted in the cross- 
computing mechanism. 
The operation was re- 
peated for other items 


elerpeee 


the amount which re- 
mained in the cross- 
computing mechanism, 
and which represented 
the balance due on cur- 
rent month’s charges, 
was written in the 
‘Outstanding 1 Month” 
column; this amount 
cleared the cross-com- 
puting mechanism, 
making it ready for an- 
alyzing the next a 
count. 

This operation was 
repeated for each at 
count in the ledger. As 
one sheet was filled, 
column sub-totals were 
carried forward. When 
the last account had 
been analyzed, the col- 


on the ledger sheet, and | 
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ledger sheet; also, the 
amounts which were 


MONTHLY STATEMENT in the various columns 

oo 2 aeeezems Comranr of the first Analyses 

Foun 23 were written in the 
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- it dding register totals were writ- 
re writ- | "ma g reg 


ten on the Analysis, which was then 
removed from the machine, total in 
“Balance” column was checked with 
the Trial Balance Control figure, and, 


| assuming that no errors were made, 


1er items | 
heet, and | 


yhich re- 
le cross- 
schanism, 
presented 
e on cur- 

charges, 

in the 
| Month” 

amount 
ross-com- 
achanism, 
ly for an- 
next at- 


tion was 
each ac- 
ger. As 
as filled, 
tals were 
rd. When 
sunt had 
, the col- 


the four copies of the 
Analysis were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


1. Credit Manager 
2. Salesman 

3. Agent 

4. General Auditor 


Statements, which 
were placed in front of 
analyzed ledger sheets, 
were all ready to re- 
ceive detail postings for 
the current month. The 
balances brought for- 
ward to them were au- 
tomatically proven in 
process of writing the 
Analysis. 

Exhibit A illustrates 
the preparation of the 
frst Analysis. Subse- 
quent analyses were 
made in a similar man- 
ner, except that the 
posted collector’s copy 
of the previous month’s 
Analysis was used in 
place of the original 
pencil notations on the 


Assiven of Aceowm 1» Onane of DA |. 





left in the subsequent 


Analyses. (See Ex- 
hibit C.) Exhibit B 
illustrates completed 


statement for the cur- 
rent month, and is 
mailed immediately on 
completion of posting 
of current month’s 
charges and credits. 


Age Analysis 
of Accounts 


The territory in 
which we operate is 
divided into eight Di- 
visions, with a Credit 
Man at the Home 
Office of each Divi- 
sion, and the result of 
collections, by these 
Credit Men, is 
scanned from the copy 
of the Analysis, which is forwarded 
about the tenth of each month to the 
General Auditor. 

As our organization attaches great 
importance to the prompt collection 
of accounts, every one, from the 
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Manager down to the agent in the 
field, is interested in that part of the 
work, as well as sales promotion. 
When an agent is appointed, the pol- 
icies concerning credits are explained 
to him by the Credit Man, and a copy 
of the Analysis of accounts at his 
agency is thoroughly checked. Our 
salesmen not only represent us in 
their respective territories from a 
sales standpoint, but they are re- 
quired to give attention to collections 
as well. 

Each salesman has under his sur- 
veillance from ten to twenty agents, 
who are stationed at as many differ- 
ent towns, and over whose territory 
he acts as supervisor. He is furnished 
with a copy of the Analysis sheet, 
showing all outstanding accounts at 
each agency in his territory; and, 
upon his arrival at each agency, it is 
one of his duties to check over these 
accounts, with the agent, to note 
those that have been paid. The agent 
is notified daily, from the Home Of- 
fice, of all accounts that have been 
paid direct. The salesman is then in 
a position to assist the agent on ac- 
counts that appear to be difficult. 

A brief description follows of the 
use which is made of several col- 
umns: 

The first column contains the rat- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Wide World 


Credits on Southwest Trails 
Have Played Thrilling Part in Region’s Growth 


Credit Manager, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., 


HEN a resident of El Paso 

speaks of the Southwest 

you may be sure he is re- 
ferring to the region including the 
states of New Mexico, Arizona and 
the extreme western part of Texas. 
It is correctly thought of as a fron- 
tier country which has been in pos- 
session of the United States for only 
a little more than 75 years, during 
which it has undergone tremendous 
changes. 

These changes have run through a 
brief but thrilling cycle including the 
years of fighting with the Apaches 
and other war-like Indians, the de- 
velopment of the Bonanza mining 
camps and the epic growth of the 
range cattle industry. These are im- 
mediately behind us—within the 
memory of living men,—but the pres- 
ent finds the Southwest absolutely 
conventional in social and commercial 
relations. 

Beneath this conventional aspect 
of our' Territory there is a spirit 


By A. A. Martin 


which, I believe, is a little different 
from that animating the rest of the 
country. It is perhaps tinged with 
a trifle more daring, influenced by a 
little more of resolute optimism and 
inspired by a little more than ordi- 
nary faith in human nature. As we 
shall see, the reasons for this are 
largely historical. 

Very little credit was involved in 
the early commercial activities of this 
part of the Southwest. The first 
representatives of the mercantile 
world were traders who followed in 
the wake of adventurers and explor- 
ers. They brought with them small 
stocks which they exchanged with 
the Indians for furs, wool, hides and 
other native products. They oper- 
ated on a basis of short stops and 
long profits. 

Gradually, as the marauding In- 
dian tribes were subjugated, the cat- 
tle industry made its beginnings, 
moving westward into New Mexico 
from the great plains of Texas; but 


El Paso 


it was the magic cry of “Gold!” from 


California that brought this section | 


to the attention of the world. 


Many of the gold-seekers from the | 


East passed through this territory. 
Some of them felt its charm and set: 
tled here. Others, disappointed in 
their ventures on the Pacific Coast, 
stopped on their way back, hopeful 
of finding reward in the mountains 
and marvelous valleys of the region 
for their hardships and _ sacrifices. 
Their hopes were often justified. 
Rich deposits of gold and silver ore 
were found; and from these discov- 
eries such famous mining towns 4 
Prescott, Tombstone and Courtland 
sprang up. 

The financing of these early mine 
operations was simple, but it entailed 
the use of credit in an unusual man- 
ner. Generally a merchant running 
a country store extended credit at 
commodations to the prospector, and 
acted as both banker and patron. He 

(Continued on page 20) 
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One Month’s 
Convictions 


(March, 1928) 


Obtained by the Credit Protection 
Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


CASE PERSONS CONVICTED CHARGE SENTENCE 


J. Lieb Louis Goodovich Violation of Sect. 215 U. S. C. C. 3 years on each of four counts run 
Jamaica, N. Y. concurrently 


Pyramid Make Co. F. H. Salfeety 


False stat t Suspended 
New York City se statemen P 






Stern Bros. Morris Stern 


































, Conceal t 18 months 
{ New York City Herman Stern a 6 months 
World | 
: Lee Meyerson __ Lee Meyerson Conspiracy and concealment 15 months 
i New York City 
i 
John B. Crum, Jr. John B. Crum, Jr. Concealing assets Fined $100 and placed on probation 
Crum Drug Store for five years 
S Crum, W. Va. 
I. Goldstein I. Goldstein Concealment Fined $200 
Danville, Va. 
Adolph Leventhal Adolph Leventhal Concealing assets Deferred 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
j Henry Gehring Co. Henry Gehring See; 219'C. C. 18 Mos. Federal Penitentiary, At- 
Cleveland, Ohio lanta, Ga. 
" from | Vv B i W 
ad V pad oe Okl Phil Wallace 29B. Bankruptcy Act 1 vr. 1 day Leavensworth Peniten- 
section | Mountain View, a. tiary 
J 
David Lerner David Lerner Vio. Sec, 215.C. CG Fine $750.00 
ym the Chicago, Ill. — 
ritory: } | Earl A. Schofield E. A. Schofield Vio. Sec. 215 P. C ~ 
nd set= Detroit. Mich » A. Schohe » Hec. -v. 3 Mos. County Jail, St. Joseph, 
; troit, Mich. Mich 
ted m The V Robt. D. Gord Vio. Sec. 215 C. C | 
o oO See. Z 2 Mine C1 5 
Coast, Artesia, N. Mex. orn eee ere 
opeful | , 
antaies | Perkins Dry Goods Co. A. L. Perkins Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. Fine $300.00 
; Elgin, Ill. 
region 
rifices. } Morris Leftoff * mn . 
: i Detroit’ Mich Morris Leftoff Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. 4 Mos. House of Correction, De- 
stified. F dimes troit, Mich. 
yer ofe | Chas. G. Tindall Chas. G. Tindall Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. 1 yr. 1 day Leavensworth Peniten- 
discov- New Liberty, I11. tiary 
wns as New Y rk O 1 ~ . pr ° 
: ° tlet St : , : : 7 . 
urtland Reed Seaside. Mich Sol. Jacobs Contemp of Court and Perjury l eh day Leavensworth Peniten- 
>» an i W. aehes John W. Coates Grand Theft 60 days’ confinement County Jail, 
7. ae pper Mattole San Francisco, Cal. 
ntailed } Humboldt Co. 
1. man- California 
-unning 
dit ac- 
or, and 
on. He Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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Collection Tactics 
j 
Methods and Inter-Department Mechanics i 
By C. W. Waters | 
Credit Manager, Wm. Schluderberg, T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore | 
This is the second and conclud- Follow-up from this point is han- pense. Customary legal proceedings 
ing article describing the credit sys- dled by the Credit Manager who first are followed until collection has bee} 
tem used by the Schluderberg-Kur- writes the customer personally dic- effected, judgment recorded, or th) 
dle Co. tated letters, using the signature of account determined uncollectible, j 
. the Collection Department. Then, which event it is charged to “Bai 
OLLECTION iow m after allowing sufficient time for the Debts” (Profit and Loss) at the enc? 
et ee ange ee debt to be paid, there are further of our fiscal year. 
7 ee a- oe letter carrying the signature of the Throughout the entire period of 
account statement as outstanding Credit Department. This procedure ‘ , 
bills mature. (This is in addition a ; ‘ ~ collection procedure, the follow-y) 
: of writing letters under different ti- card remains in the file and comes ti 
to the usual weekly statement mailed tles we have found has a very de- 
to the territory salesman.) At the sirable psychological effect upon the ventilate heaiiaaeal | 
same time, a follow-up card, show- : ; 
ing customer’s name and address and ate l _ : — mt — _ Sales-Collection Letters 
the dates and amounts of bills due, one ee apt in having him One type of collection letter whic! + 
is prepared. This card is dated ond pay off his balance, and he sees that has proved very satisfactory appean/ 
placed in the collection follow-up file the departments mo co-operating to- at first glance to be merely a sale 
to come up again for attention ten canal iat aed letter, but its underlying purpox) 
days hence. appears in the reminder of terms ani 
As these follow-up cards automati- “[ega]l Office” Brought In _ in the signature of the Collection De} 
cally come to the front in the file, : : partment. d 
they are handled by the Collection When accounts remain unpaid c 
Department, which is a section of the after these efforts, the Credit Man- ‘ie Bae ae a oe a. i 
Credit Division and headed by the get then, over his personal signa- a greater volume of ESSKAY tee r 
Credit Manager. Each card is com- ‘re and title, requests payment and Bacons, etc. Really, from what we b 
pared with the ledger records, and, informs the customer that unless an ane Hana of ae re yea ( 
if invoices recorded thereon have in mmediate move is made toward the chants of Brownsville, we would deen | 
the meantime been paid, it is marked discharge of the obligation, the ac- it a privilege to number you as on P 
poids. pommel. on to. whet js const tll be ssfeesad to the Legal 0005 SRE SO ee] | 
called a “dead file” for future use, Office for collection through court oa en enamery Gomes Ga i 
should the account again become de- proceedings. settlement—to merit your confidence. f 
linquent. If the invoices have not The Legal Office is another section The Wm. ‘Shhadeens k” J. Kurd : 
been paid, the Collection Department of the Credit Division and is directly tr 
sends the customer an individually controlled by the Credit Manager. Collection Department. 7 
typewritten form letter. The fol- This office notifies the customer by a ‘ 
low-up card is then dated ahead ten registered mail that, unless payment Si a sti ds. | t 
days and returned to the collection is received within a stipulated period, : PP ; 
file. immediate legal action will be taken. Gentlemen: 
Although we have on hand for the Where the customer is able to pay You have failed to do something | 7 


use of the Collection Department a 
standard set of form letters, cover- 
ing virtually any situation which may 
arise, no filled-in letters are ever 
used for collections. Every letter 
is individually typed and addressed 
personally to the customer. There is 
no set schedule for consecutive forms 
used. The letters are indexed, and 
one selected for each occasion that 
best suits the individual case. 
When the follow-up card reappears 
the second time, the same procedure 
is used to find out if the account 
has been paid. If not, another suit- 
able form or a personally dictated 
letter is sent the customer, and the 
tard again dated ten days ahead. 


and merely prolongs payment for 
some personal or arbitrary reason, 
the effect of receiving letters from 
the Collection Department, the Credit 
Department, the Credit Manager, 
and finally the Legal Office threat- 
ening suit is to make him realize that 
his: account is reaching the drastic- 
measures stage, and he will usually 
settle the obligation. 


When, however, this point is 
reached, and the customer will not or 
cannot pay, the account is referred 
to a collection agency. All records 


of the account are then rubber 
stamped, “Crarm To ATTORNEY,” 
and the ledger sheet is trans- 


ferred to Accounts Receivable Sus- 


you set out to do. 

When you opened an account with | 
us, you undoubtedly resolved to pay | 
your bills promptly—but you have not 
done so. We are sorry, as delayed | 
payments mean “no sales” and you | 
may be prompted to buy from ou / 
competitors. We want to avoid such | 
a condition—that’s why we persuade 
our customers to pay bills promptly 
at maturity. 

Check for $— will put your account 
in good shape—don’t explain—just re 
mit and accompany payment with a0 
order—we will understand. 

Yours very truly, 
Te Wes: Schluderberg-T, J. Kunde | 





Collection Department | 


Gentlemen: 


ww * ~*~ we ts 8 


The Collection Office has nial ly 


your account to the writer, as is cus 
tomary when the period of delinquency 
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GRAPHIC CHART REFLECTING NUMBER OF DAYS 
wen NESS ON THE BOOKS IN SALESMAN HUTCHINSON'S TERRITORY 


dates beyond a reasonable period. Ac- 
cordingly, I have reviewed the letters 
written you and feel that every con- 
sideration has been accorded you since 
the maturity of this bill (or these 


bills). Our terms are (terms) so the 
(number of months) of delinquency 
covers more than (weeks or month). 

But—the thing is to persuade you to 
pay. Our procedure of collection now 
will necessarily be more drastic and 
preliminary action by our Legal 
Medium will be preceded by a letter 
from them. It would be so much 
better if you would pay your debt 
voluntarily, close out the balance, and 
retain a good record for paying your 
bills. Now, wouldn’t it? Do not let 
the claim develop into suit—it will 
only mean additional expense and 
trouble to you. 
Drop us a line in the enclosed envelope. 
Can we depend on you? 

Yours very truly, 

~ Wm. Schluderberg- T. J. Kurdle 

0. 


Credit Manager. 


Gentlemen: 

Claim, in amount $— and recom- 
mendation that we proceed to collect 
your indebtedness, has been referred 
to this office, but before adopting a 
more drastic method of enforcing pay- 
ment, we thought you would appre- 
ciate another opportunity to liquidate 
your indebtedness. 

Will you not kindly let us hear from 
you by say, (date) ? 

Yours very truly. 
3 Wm. Schluderberg-T’ J. Kurdle 


Legal Department. 





Each letter is, of course, personal- 
ly signed by an individual. 








In order to keep the Management 
constantly acquainted with the activ- 
ity of the Credit Division, specific 
reports are prepared at regular inter- 
vals, and these reflect the general 
business conditions as viewed from 
the standpoint of the Credit Office. 


Reports to Management 


At the close of each fiscal year, 
the Credit Manager submits to the 
President a complete report in which 
are included itemized statement of 
credit losses, new accounts opened, 
accounts declined and general credit 
conditions in all territories. 

Once a month new account and 
declined acount statements are com- 
piled and submitted to the President 
for his guidance and information; 
and every 28 days there is submitted 
a report which shows the number of 
days’ business on the books, or, in 
other words, the collection turnover 
in all the various territories. The 
figures on these periodic statements 
are also transposed to graphic charts, 
one for each salesman. (See illus- 
tration.) These charts, covering a 
period of five years, indicate the 
number of days business on the books 
in each of the out-of-town territories, 
the individual branch house territo- 
ries and the local territories as a 
whole; and sales and accounts receiv- 
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able in combined out-of-town terri- 
tories. The branch house sales and 
accounts receivable are recorded in- 
dividually to show conditions in 
each of the branch house territories, 
while the sales and accounts receiv- 
able or combined local territories are 
also plotted. 

An additional statement showing 
percentage of accounts receivable 
overdue in local territories is pre- 
pared each week for the President. 

Branch houses, at the close of each 
four-week period, submit to the Bal- 
timore Credit Office a complete re- 
port, listing overdue accounts and 
reasons for the delinquency of each. 
These reports are examined by the 
Credit Manager who requires ac- 
counts which seem unreasonably de- 
linquent to be reported upon by the 
branch house manager. However, 
collection follow-up is not begun by 
the home office until the branch man- 
agers report that all efforts of the 
branch to make collections have 
failed. 


Control of Records 


In order to center a main control, 
the Credit Division has direct super- 
vision over all addressograph, ac- 
counting, and sales recording forms. 
New account advices, in the form of 
printed slips, filled in on the type- 
writer, are prepared in the Credit 
Office for the Addressograph and 
Accounts Receivable Departments 
and the Sales Division. The branch 
house and Night Packing Division 
receive similar new account advices, 
together with customer’s cards for 
their files on branch house and city 
accounts. On all New York ac- 
counts, the Metropolitan District 
Office receives a copy of the new ac- 
count advice. 


When a change in the name or ad- 
dress of an account must be made, 
the Credit Division sends to the va- 
rious departments “Change in Style” 
advices so that the records of all de- 
partments are changed simultaneous- 
ly and uniformly. At the same time, 
the record in the customers’ card file 
is changed, but the old record is void- 
ed so that it remains discernible in 
case it might prove valuable at some 
future time. 

The discontinuance of accounts for 
whatever reasons is controlled in a 
similar way by the Credit Office. 
After discontinuance procedure has 
been completed, the customer’s card 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Confectioners’ Trade 
Division 


By J. E. 


HE Trade Group Department 

of the Central Division, N. 

A. C. M. recently announced 
the organization of the Confectioners’ 
Trade Division, with a membership 
exceeding three hundred, including 
every prominent candy manufacturer 
in the industry—an industry now in 
the Billion Dollar class. 

Zack of this modest announcement 
there is an interesting story, which 
appears feature article in the 
March issue of the National Confec- 
tioners Association's bulletin. 


as a 


“For a good many years,” the ar- 
ticle begins, “credit conditions have 
been a lively topic of discussion at 
our Annual Conventions, meetings 
of the Executive Committee, and at 
all meetings where members of the 
Candy Industry were gathered to- 
gether for the purpose of discussing 
the weal and woe of the Industry.” 

These discussions crystallized into 
action at the 1926 Convention. A 
conunittee of able, experienced credit 
executives was appointed to formu- 
late a Credit Plan which would ade- 
quately cope with existing problems 
and meet the growing needs of the 
industry. This committee, of which 
Mr. Grover C. Haislip of Chicago 
was Chairman, submitted a compre- 
hensive report to the 1927 Conven- 
tion. 

With reference to the Committee's 
report the article contains this state- 
ment : 

“In the opinion of the members 
who heard that Report, it was sound, 
practical, adequate to the needs of 
the industry, inexpensive, and one 
which all members could easily adopt 
and put into effective operation in 
their Credit Departments. * * * 
It is unnecessary to elaborate upon it 
here. Briefly, the Plan provided for: 

“1. The adoption of a Standard 
Form of Credit Service available 
through Credit Interchange Bureaus, 
comprising the National Clearance 
System of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

“2. The monthly publication of a 
Consolidated Report on the ‘slow- 
pays’ and the ‘don’t-pays’ in the 
trade. 

“The Plan is simple, vet effective, 


Vaughan, Jr. 


providing for standardization of ser- 
vice and unity of action of equal ad- 
vantage to all.” 

\fter a series of conferences with 
officials of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association, the Trade - Group 
Department of the Central Division, 
N. A. C. M., undertook to give force 
and effect to the prescribed service on 
a nationwide The campaign 
reached into every market of the 
country where candy manufacturers 
are located. With the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, 
and with the co-ordinated and con- 
certed efforts of every local credit 
association in the National System, 
the Confectioners’ 


basis. 


Trade Division 
has been organized with the results 
as previously stated. 

More than three hundred confec- 
tioners throughout the United States 
are participating in the exchange of 


ledger experience and_ co-related 
credit data through the medium of 
Credit Interchange bureaus and 


branch offices in more than one hun- 
dred markets. Current reports are 
replete with the most valuable credit 
information to be obtained, namely, 
the unbiased, unvarnished facts as 
revealed by the accounts receivable 
records of the members. The scope 
of the service makes possible reports 
of the most satisfactory character on 
any and all accounts in the trade. 

The supplementary service consist- 
ing of consolidated reports issued bi- 
monthly covering past due accounts 
sixty days or more overdue, is prov- 
ing a valuable adjunct to the Credit 
Interchange reports. 

Report No. 1 issued by the Confec- 
tioners’ Trade Division as of Febru- 
ary first, comprised approximately 
hve thousand accounts in every state 
of the Union, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska and Canada. The opin- 
ion is freely expressed by Trade 
Division members that it is the most 
complete compilation of credit data 
on the trade which has ever been as- 
sembied under one cover. 

Report No. 2 is now in course of 
preparation and the indications are it 
will be even more valuable than the 
previous report by reason of the 
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steadily increasing number of Trade 
Division members. 

It is safe to say that with the fore. 
going plan operating efficiently and 
effectively, there is no other industry 
or classification of trade and com. 
merce that is currently keeping as 
thoroughly informed 
accounts. 
of bad 


regarding its 
This spells the reduction 
debt loss, the prevention 


of the common practice of pyramid- | 


ing credits, and it is making it easier 
for the prompt paying debtor to ob- 
tain merchandise and _ exceeding) 
more difficult for the irresponsible 
debtor to broadcast his purchases and 
settle by unreasonable and question- 


able compositions or the bankruptey | 


court. 
Success begets success. 
fectioners’ Trade 


The Con- 


Division is now 


preparing to make full use of the Ad- | 


justment Bureaus of the N. A. C, M. 
which are especially organized to 
deal with composition offers and the 
estates of embarrassed and insolvent 
debtors. The plan is to concentrate 
all members’ claims through the Dj- 
vision secretary. 

The article previously referred to 
has this to say with regard to con- 
positions and bankruptcies: 


—_ EE 


“Several recent large failures in- | 


volving several hundred thousand 
of dollars, where compromise settle- 
ments have been offered, emphasize 
the importance of unity of action in 
order to conserve the assets of bank- 
rupt firms so that the creditors may 
receive the largest possible payment. 

“No member should accept a com- 
promise offer of fifteen, twenty or 
twenty-five percent or whatever it 
may be without first communicating 
with the Secretary or the Confection- 
crs’ Trade Division of the National 
Association of Credit Men to find 
out whether the offer is a fair one 
and whether the proposition is tainted 
with fraud, and what other creditors 
are doing. The only way that the in- 
terests of the members of our Asso- 
ciation can be properly protected in 
cases of this kind is through unity of 
action and through the securing of a 
majority of claims in both number 
and amount, controlling the appoint- 
ment of a Trustee and accepting of 
rejecting any compromise offer that 
might be made by the debtor. 

“In view of the work that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 1 
doing for us through the organiza 
tion of the Confectioners’ Trade Di 


(Continued on page 25) 
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..|Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 
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Contracts 


. What constitutes a binding order 
in the State of Illinois? 

A. The inquiry is apparently directed 
particularly to the question as to whether 
of not a salesman has authority to accept 
au order which is binding upon his em- 
ployer. as we are advised the rule 
in Illinois is the same as elsewhere, to wit, 


As far 


that a salesman whose authority is limited 


has no im- 
plied authority to make a contract binding 
The subject of the 
acceptance and acknowledgement of orders 
is covered in the 1928 edition of the Credit 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws, 
beginning with page 116. 


to the solicitation of business, 


ypon his employer. 


Protest Fees 


Q. A debtor with sufficient funds in 
the bank to pay his check gives a check 
to the creditor, which is dishonored by 
the bank upon presentation for payment 
for the reason that the bank closed its 
doors before the check was presented. 
The bank protested the check, and pro- 
test fees of $2.25 were charged against 
the holder of the check,—the creditor. 
Was the bank within its rights in pro- 
testing the check? 

A. It is customary for banks to protest 
checks and other forms of negotiable in- 
struments, in all cases, the protest being 
for the benefit of the holder of the instru- 


ment. The purpose of protest is for the 
purpose of proving presentation for 
payment, non-payment and dishonor, and 


notice te the endorsers. While there is no 
advantage in protesting a check where there 
are no endorsers, in the absence of instruc- 
tions.on the check itself, the bank was 
within its rights in doing as it did. The 
protest fee goes to the Notary, and not to 
the bank, so there is no advantage to the 
bank in causing the instrument to be 
protested. 


Conditional Sales 


Q. Where property is sold under a 
condition sales contract which has not 
been filed as required by the law of the 
State where it was made, is there any 
criminal liability on the part of the con- 
ditional buyer, in the event that he mis- 
appropriates the property? The inquiry 
is directed to the State of Michigan. 

A. Sec. 15385 Compiled Laws of 1915, 
Michigan, provides that any person who 
shall embezzle, fraudulently remove, con- 
ceal, or dispose of any goods, chattels or 
effects covered by a contract of conditional 
sale, with intent to injure or defraud the 
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One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. ah OP 





owner, shall be guilty of a felony, if the 
value is of $25 or more, and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by imprison- 
ment in the state prison, not more than two 
years, or by fine of not more than $250 
or by imprisonment in the County 
jail for not more than six months, 
If the property embezzled, removed, 
concealed or disposed of as_ afore- 
said shall not be of the value of $25, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or by imprisonment in the County 
Jail not exceeding ninety days, or both 
fine and imprisonment. Contracts of con- 
ditional sale are valid as between the par- 
ties, regardless of whether the same are 
filed or recorded or not. The filing stat- 
utes are merely for the protection of third 
parties. 


Banks 


Q. When a check is received from a 
customer and is charged by the cus- 
tomer’s bank to the customer’s account, 
and the bank thereafter fails before the 
proceeds of the check are remitted to 
the creditor, is the creditor’s claim 
against the closed bank or against the 
customer? 

A. The answer is that the creditor's 
claim is against the defunct bank. This 
question is discussed in the Credit Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws, for 1928. 


Promissory Notes 


Q. Is there any way to accelerate 
the maturity of a promissory note in the 
event that the merchant makes an as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors, or 
sells out, or has a fire, etc.? 

A. The maturity of a promissory note 
may be accelerated by placing upon the face 
of the note any appropriate clause to that 
end. In case of the bankruptcy of the 


maker, all become 
due and payable in any event, so no special 
clause for that purpose is necessary. An 
acceleration clause which might be used is 
the following: 


obligations immediately 


“In the event that the maker of this note 
shall make default in payment of any other 
obligations to the and 
when the same become due and payable, or 
in the event that the maker shall sell or 
dispose of hrs business or shall sustain a 
loss by fire, 


holder hereof, as 


then and in any of such events 
this note shall immediately become due and 
payable at the the legal holder 
thereof.” 


option of 


Salesmen’s Commissions 


Q. 1. Should commissions of sales- 
men for services rendered be based on 
the gross amount of the sale or the net 
amount after a cash discount has been 
deducted? 


2. Do you know whether any disputes 
of this nature have been brought to 
Court and a decision rendered? 


A. 1. Whether or not the salesmen’s 
commissions are figured on the gross 
amount of the sale or the net amount after 
a cash discount has been deducted is usually 
a matter of contract between the employer 
and the employee. In the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, however, it is 
believed commissions should be based upon 
the gross amount of the sales. 

2. We know of no decisions which have 
passed on this particular point, but it seems 
to us beyond doubt. 


Trade Names 


Q. Can a Company, incorporated un- 
der the laws of Pennsylvania under one 
name, also trade in another name? 

A. It is not unusual in Pennsylvania 
for certain corporations who have complied 
with all requirements relative to registra- 
tion to an assumed trade name or 
designation in the operation of its business 
simply for sales purposes, while all con- 
tracts are made in the corporate name. We 
are not prepared to say that this might 
not be objected to as an ultra-vires act, 
though on the other hand, it could be well 
assumed that there is no distinction be- 
tween a natural and an artificial preson in 
this respect, and that either has a right to 
register an assumed name or style under 
the Pennsylvania Fictitious Name Act of 
1917. We know of no cases where the 
question has actually been decided. 


use 
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Credit Department Mechanics 


Sixth Article in Series on Credit Engineering | 


President, Raymond E. Bell, Inc., New York 


HE announcement that the 
annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 


Men at Seattle this month would of- 
fer another Business Exhibit, rep- 
resenting the latest accomplishments 
in the application of the machine to 
office work, is, to my mind, a signifi- 
cant recognition of the scope of the 
credit function in business organiza- 
tions and of the important part actu- 
ally played by mechanical equipment 
in credit operations. 

The application of science, or in 
other words, engineering to business, 
discléses its usefulness in the office 
of the Credit Manager quite as fre- 
quently as in the other divisions of 
management. When it comes to a 
knowledge of the latest methods for 
accomplishing thoroughness, speed, 
accuracy and economy, his depart- 
ment is quite as important as the 
rest and he is naturally going to be 
looked to by the head of the business 
to hold up his end in any discussions 
on these subjects. 

We are all aware that many ob- 
jections have been raised to the use 
of machines. It has been argued for 
example, that they increase rather 
than decrease fatigue. Some are im- 
pressed with the fear that they will 
develop a race of unthinking, unrea- 
soning automatons while others are 
concerned with the possibility that 
they will break up the job into divi- 
sions so small as to destroy interest 
and dwarf individual development. 

Whatever may be the broad con- 
clusion of the management philoso- 
pher, regarding these dismal predic- 
tions as to the future of the machine 
in its relation to broad social influ- 
ences, it is quite obvious that this 
generation—and probably several or 
many rising up in the future—is liv- 
ing in a machine age. The machine 
is here and its prevalence is far too 
obvious to be denied even by those 
ostrich-minded individuals who will 
decline to accept each new advance 
even though blindly using the old. 

In truth, while each new applica- 
tion receives its share of the oppo- 


By Raymond E. Bell 


sition that is usually meted out in 
one form or another to all changes 
in methods, it gradually settles into 
its allotted place in the order of 
things, is taken for granted, and is 
lost to criticism as a matter-of-fact 
article of obvious merit. 

The machine, in the abstract, is 
an accepted appliance. Whether it 
be in the office or factory building or 
in the home, on the highway, or on 
the farm, in the air or on the water, 
within the factory or around the of- 
fice, the machine has demonstrated 
its indispensable accomplishments as 
a part of our daily lives. Its sway 
is undisputed. Our general reaction 
when there is work to do is a hope 
that there is a machine to do it. Its 
victory over labor and fatigue is es- 
tablished and it becomes an impor- 
tant duty to understand and not to 
blindly oppose it. 


Preparing for Machines 


One can hardly expect the machine, 
however, even though accepted as 
the acme of perfection, to twist and 
turn with the flexibility of the hu- 
man arm directed by the versatility 
of the mind—marvelous as the possi- 
bilities of the machine have disclosed 
themselves to be. Needless excep- 
tions and uncertainties of procedure 
(which should have been eliminated 
anyway), must be weeded out before 
the machine can start its work satis- 
factorily. In short, there must be 
a perfected routine for it to take up. 
The lack of observance of this fun- 
damental consideration has often de- 
stroyed for the Credit Manager, an 
opportunity for speed and economy 
that he could little afford to lose. 

The Credit Manager should, there- 
fore, first be sure that there is sim- 
plicity in his routine, and that all use- 
less steps and unnecessary variations 
have been eliminated, and that his as- 
sistants are thoroughly trained in 
their duties. If the steps are irregu- 
lar or each transaction has imminent 
possibilities for exceptions, he can 
have little hope for adequate fulfill- 
ment of his departmental obligations 


: 


through the help that mechanic] 
genius has to offer in keeping his| 
costs below his budget. 

In a word, systematizing precedes} 
mechanizing. The credit manager | 
who would reach distinction in the} 
conduct of his department may well 
set up the rule that orderly procedure} 
and routine shall be the order of the} 
day. Through lack of ability to} 
properly delegate clerical  duties,| 
many a credit manager has found! 
it difficult and often perplexing, if| 
not impossible, to realize the advan. 
tages that the machine age has to! 
offer. 


It is well to bear in mind that ma-| 
chines can absorb but they cannot ad- 
just the routine of business. They 
can turn out only what is fed in. For} 
that reason they cannot be expected | 
to work successfully until human; 
beings have reduced the task to umi-| 
formity. Machines follow best when 
human uniformity has been estab- 
lished in the same operations. 


Machines and Habits | 


The machine is the representation | 
of a standardized operation or a se 
ries of standardized operations. It! 
becomes in this way the logical sub- 
stitute for formed habits where reg- 
ularity has grown to be automatic, 
where movements have ceased to re- 
quire conscious thinking for their 
execution. Machines are the cast 
off shell of our routine that is no} 
longer worth our doing and should 
be turned over forthwith to steel and | 
iron, so that we may devote our 
selves to pursuits that no machine is } 
capable of. 

How often have we been aston 
ished to find ourselves occupied with 
duties that might, by adaptation, be 
left to some machine! We white 
checks by hand when speed and st | 
curity are better obtained through | 
mechanical contrivances. We add 
columns of figures mentally, when 
little training and co-ordination be 
tween hand and mind would permit 7 
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Credits on S. W. Trails 
(Continued from page 12) 


furnished food, tools and other sup- 
plies with the understanding that he 
would share in the profits if and when 
his protégé found pay dirt. 

It is true that these grub-staking 
transactions of the storekeepers 
smacked more of gambling than of 
credit, but the many merchants who 
received no return from their long- 
shot investments merely “forgot” 
their losses, while the few who be- 
came partners in valuable mining 
property complimented themselves 
for their astuteness and foresight. 
The same kind of financing, in other 
fields, is common today. 


Primitive Methods 


Operations of the early prospectors 
were, of course, entirely unscientific. 
At best they had only intuition and 
perhaps a little practical knowledge 
to guide them; and even if they dis- 
covered mineral-bearing ground it 
was impossible for them to develop 
anything but the high-grade ore. 
Vast quantities of low-grade ore re- 
mained untouched because the prim- 
itive methods in use could not work 
it properly. 

The evolution of the mining in- 
dustry brought scientific study and 
investigation. Large units of capital 
were invested, and tremendously ex- 
pensive equipment, capable of hand- 
ling these low-grade ores profitably, 
was purchased. But even today in 
the course of development or promo- 
tion there is always a considerable 
number of mining operations which 
lean heavily on the supply houses for 
the credit support given by the coun- 
try merchant in the old grub-staking 
days. 

As a result, supply houses have oc- 
casionally come into possession of 
mining properties and have been 
compelled to operate or market them 
as best they could, with the hope that 
pay ore would be discovered some 
time. One supply house owner in 
southern Arizona acquired the same 
mine three times; and, as he re- 
marked, “It was not a particularly 
good mine either.” 


Mining is perhaps a trifle more 
spectacular in some respects than cat- 
tle raising, but the cattle business 
gradually became the chief industry 
of the section. Western Texas, New 


Mexico and Arizona offered ranchers 
vast areas of land which was more 
suitable for grazing than for any 
other purpose. The higher levels in 
the mountains furnished rich feed 
during the summer months, and in 
colder weather the lower valleys and 
plains gave the herds almost unlim- 
ited pasturage, where the winters 
were mild and no shelter for the 
stock was needed. 

The larger cattle companies oper- 
ated within their own capital or did 
their financing largely through East- 
ern sources. The smaller operators 
depended upon local banks and mer- 
chants, and constituted one of the 
credit manager’s greatest problems. 

Cattle, grazing on more or less des- 
ert ranges, could produce no income 
for their owners except when the 
stock was shipped to market, usually 
twice a year. This condition meant 
that the operators could make settle- 
ments only once in six months, and 
that bank loans could be liquidated 
or adjusted only at such infrequent 


intervals. Between shipping dates, 
creditor merchants expected no 
cash. 


However, in spite of its peculiar 
credit problems, the cattle industry 
held its own except during temporary 
periods of drought or low prices. 

Then, during the World War and 
the year or two immediately follow- 
ing it, the industry experienced the 
uncomfortable combination of a 
drought in the Southwest coupled 
with extremely high prices. Unhap- 
pily, the drought continued after the 
prices had fallen; and the outcome 
was a tremendous liquidation in 
which hundreds of cattlemen became 
insolvent or went through bank- 
ruptecy. Later many banks carrying 
cattlemen’s paper were compelled to 
close their doors. 

After the catastrophe it was easy 
to see the many weaknesses which 
had crept into the financing of the 
cattle industry. Rehabilitation work, 
which has been going forward for 
three or four years, is founded on 
principles that will probably mean 
safety for all. 


Irrigation 


The newest and most promising in- 
dustry of this region is one which 
is little seen by the traveler in train 
or automobile. This is farming in 
the irrigated districts watered by the 
great Roosevelt Dam in central Ari- 
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zona and by the Elephant Buty 
project in southern New Mexico, 

There are many other smaller irr. 
gation developments, both Govern. 
ment and privately owned; and the 
all have in common the marveloy 
conversion of desert waste into fer. 
tile farmland. Practically all of th 
land watered by these numeroy 
projects is under cultivation and js 
populated by settlers who have moved] 
in from other farming sections, | 

The financing of the farm industry | 
has presented a variety of credit} 
problems. Some years ago the pre-| 
vailing crop was alfalfa, which under} 
local climatic conditions produced as | 
many as six cuttings a year and gave| 
the farmer a crop to market as early ! 
as May first. | 


The frequent sale of crops was} 
conducive to prompt payment of] 
store bills and to keeping bank loans | 
at a low figure. However, hay is a} 
commodity that seldom can te} 
shipped long distances to advantage, | 
and the price in local markets was | 
often low. Farmers sought crops pro- 
ducing greater profit, and when it was 
demonstrated that cotton could be 
successfully grown, there was a rush 
to adopt it as the standard crop. 
Some farmers did rash things, such 
as selling their dairy stock and plow- 
ing up their well established alfalfa 
fields. 


Leading Crop 


gE 


The general adoption of cotton oc- 
curred during the war, and it is still 
the leading crop for excellent rea- 
sons, inasmuch as the soil, climate 
and other conditions are admirably 
suited to its cultivation. The high 
yield per acre produces a good rte 
turn, even when prices are low; but 
every cotton country has a by-product 
in the form of a knotty credit prob 
lem. Cash is available but once a 
year, as the tradition of the cotton 
farmer is to grow cotton only. He 
must be financed from season to sea- 
son for everything he eats, wears and 
goes driving in. Struggling with this 
problem gives us a definite kinship 
with the Southern States. 


The preceding space has been de- 
voted to outlining the industries of 
this part of the Southwest in order 
to give the reader a glimpse of the 
rapid development of the region and 
to point out the credit problems that 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Picturesque 
TACOMA 


An Interesting Side 


Delegates attending the convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men in Seattle June 10-15 will not 
enly be afforded the opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the beau- 
tiful host city, but will be privileged 
to visit other interesting cities and 
beauty spots in the Puget Sound 
country. 

Western Washington and particu- 
larly the Puget Sound region has 
been endowed by nature with delight- 
ful scenic surroundings and at the 
time of the convention, the early part 
of June, will present a beautiful spec- 
tacle. 

Tacoma will undoubtedly be vis- 
ited by many delegates because it is 
delightfully situated on the shores 
of Puget Sound. It rises tier upon 
tier from the water’s edge, and pre- 
sents a wonderful setting to those en- 
tering the city by boat, rail or auto- 
mobile. On the east of the city rise 
the Cascades, to the left the Olym- 
pics, and to the north and south are 
lakes, fishing streams, in fact every- 
thing that goes to make pleasure for 
those who enjoy the outdoors. 

From convention headquarters to 
Tacoma is a journey of a little more 
than an hour, and a sincere warm 
welcome from the hospitable resi- 
dents of the city will be felt directly 
the city limits are reached. 

A visitor in Tacoma is usually im- 
pressed with two things in particular : 
the industrial development in the city 
and its beautiful scenic attractions. 
With cool summers and mild win- 
ters, and as the open door to moun- 

tain streams, snow capped peaks, vir- 
gin forests, and every type of scenic 
delight, Tacoma is a vacation para- 
dise. 

Costly mansions and modest bun- 
galows, both attractive in design and 
architecture, surrounded with green 


Trip for Delegates 


lawns and shrubbery, with roses and 
other beautiful flowers blooming pro- 
fusely, make up a charming city ad- 
mired greatly by all who view it. 

Many beautiful parks are to be 
found in Tacoma, each possessing an 
inviting and alluring appeal, partic- 
ularly Point Defiance. 

Beautifully situated and almost en- 
tirely surrounded by the waters of 
Puget Sound, this park covers an 
area of 640 acres, the greater part 
of which is virgin timber. The many 
flower gardens, where bloom over 
80 varieties of roses alone, espe- 
cially in the month of June, form a 
striking contrast to the hundreds of 





PARADISE INN, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 
The Scenic Marvels of God’s Own. Beauti- 
ful Nature are made available through the 
provision for every creature comfort of man 
at Paradise Inn in Rainier National Park. 
acres of dense forest. Wright Park, 
another attractive spot in Tacoma, 
contains over 300 varieties of trees 
and shrubbery and is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
There are a great many things to 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Robert M. Smith. 


Portion of business section and industrial tide flats. 
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NORTH STAR 


is not conspicuous in the skies because of size or unusual 
brilliancy, but because it is the guide star of the uni- 
verse. When men are lost they seek the north star for 
direction. Certainty of direction enables a man to find 
his way out—to avoid pitfalls that he might encounter 
by taking the wrong course. 


The CREDIT MANUAL is a guide star for the credit 
executive. He may look to it for direction. He may 
be sure from consulting its contents that he is follow- 
ing the right course relative to legal phases of his credit 
problems, and thus avoid the pitfalls of major legal 


complications. 


a 


and Manual, or [ ] 
Enter order and bill 
in due course. (6) 


(Individual) 


List of Contents: 


the full text of the Bankruptcy 
Law with the recent amendments 
explained; list of referees, com- 
plete record of the many impor- 
tant changes made in States Laws 
affecting credits, secured from 
the Advisory Editorial Board of 
Attorneys which covers every 
State in the Union; information 
in convenient form on Sales, 
Contracts and Cancellations, 
Guarantees, Liens, Exemptions, 
Foreign Corporations, Chattel 
Mortgages, Consignments, Nego- 
tiable Instruments, Acceptances, 
Trusts and Combinations, Liabil- 
ity, Bulk Sales, Assignments, Bad 
Check Laws, Attachments, False 
Statements, Claims, Income and 
Stamp Tax, Postage Rates, Air 
Mail, a list of 100 Business Books, 
etc. 


The Credit Manual doesn’t 
cost—it pays. 


Order your copy to-day and 
enjoy the benefits of this 
valuable compilation. 
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Foreign Trade Convention 


HE 15th National Foreign 

Trade Convention at Houston, 
Texas, April 25-27, was the largest 
foreign trade gathering ever held in 
the South. About 1132 delegates 
registered from 32 states and 20 for- 
eign countries. This convention cul- 
minated a notable response on the 
part of the National Foreign Trade 
Council to the industrial growth of 
the South. Five of its conventions 
have been held in the southern states, 
two in New Orleans, one in Charles- 
ton, S. C., one in Houston, and one 
in St. Louis. 

George P. Auld, of Haskins & 
Sells, New York, former Accountant- 
General of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, gave an address on the prospect 
in Europe with special reference to 
the debt problem and the working of 
the Dawes plan. Mr. Auld demon- 
strated that Germany is amply able 
to pay the debts she now owes the Al- 
lies on war and commercial ac- 
counts. He maintained that the 
transfer problem now is a pure fig- 
ment of the imagination beside the 
real factors that make for interna- 
tional trade and finance and that it is 
dangerous only if the English school 
of economists led by John Maynard 
Keynes succeed in upsetting the 
world credit system by their pre- 
dictions of impending difficulties in 
the Dawes plan when the period of 
maximum payments arrives this 


Fall. 
Ambassador Don Carlos G. Da- 
vila, of Chile, the outstanding 


speaker at the Latin American Ses- 
sion, outlined the true course of 
trade between North and South 
America and showed that the su- 
premacy of the United States as 
the principal buyer and supplier of 
the Latin American countries was not 
an outgrowth of the war, but was 
an inevitable process whose full de- 
velopment had been interrupted by 
the war. 

Practical statements by James A. 
Farrell, Chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, to the effect 
that peace is the best condition for 
trade and prosperity, and that by 
ailowing South America to work out 
her own destiny, with peaceful pur- 
pose and by peaceful methods so that 
out of her increase in trade the 
United States may derive a share, 
were followed by remarks by W. R. 
Castle, Jr., Ass’t. Secretary of State. 
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Hoover and Credit 
(Continued from page 9) 


that individual action becomes a great 
neutralizing force. 

“One of the largest wastes hitherto 
in our whole economic system was the 
periodic booms and slumps of the 
“business cycle”. The waste of the 
boom through speculation, overpro- 
duction, ill-advised expansions, 
travagance, relaxed effort, 
creased efficiency, 


ex- 
and de- 
with its inevitable 
collapse, is followed by still greater 
wastes during the depression by un- 
employment. 

“The business cycle, of course, is 
not based alone upon purely economic 
forces. It is to some considerable 
degree the product of waves of con- 
fidence or caution—optimism or pes- 
simism. Mitigating forces during the 
past few years have considerably 
flattened the curve of the business 
cycle and very large national waste 
has been to a considerable degree 
eliminated.” 


A few sidelights on the character 
and personality of Herbert Hoover 
will provide a background for his 
idealistic interpretation of business. 


His first real business experience 
was in conducting a laundry to pay 
his way through Stanford. His first 
business failure overtook him when 
he and a college associate sponsored a 
Paderewski concert in San Jose. The 
nimble fingered Pole was not as well 
known in the ’Nineties as he is today, 
and the two ambitious college pro- 
moters found themselves four hun- 
dred dollars short of the necessary 
two thousand. Paderewski, when he 
learned of the deficit, graciously al- 
lowed them to pay all expenses, de- 
duct a fair profit for themselves, and 
pay him the balance. Herbert Hoover 
evened the score with Paderewski 
when he directed the feeding and re- 
lief of the starving Polish nation. 

At twenty-three he answered suc- 
cessfully the call from an English 
mining company that wanted an engi- 
heer thirty years old with the qualifi- 
cations of seventy-five years expe- 


rience. Throughout his dramatic and 
Picturesque labors in Australia, Bur- 


ma, Korea, Siberia, Russia, China 
and his own great country Herbert 
Hoover has clterished one power— 
the power to do the things he believes 
worth doing. 

He was known to his schoolmates 
at Stanford as an “organization 
shark.” This ability has brought him 
to the position of one of the world’s 
most successful organizers. Hoover 
will always be of particular interest 
to the business man because of his 
successful and unusual methods of 
procedure in organization work. 

“Fishing is not so much getting 
fish as it is a state of mind and a 
lure of the human soul into refresh- 
ment.” This quotation is a revealing 
touch of the boyishness in the man. 


23 


One of the characteristics that im- 
pressed me most when I talked with 
Mr. Hoover was the boyish smile that 
he has retained through the years of 
his struggles and achievements. In 
the impulses back of that smile lie 
perhaps the humanitarian fountains 
of his idealism. 

The multiplicity of problems that 
Mr. Hoover has had to solve gives 
unchallenged weight to his expres- 
sions on questions of national inter- 
est. It is time to sit up and take 
notice, as the saying goes, when Her- 
bert Hoover emphasizes that “Amer- 
ican business is acquiring a credit 
conscience. It will not be a surprise 
when the credit fraternity lifts itself 
to the dignity of a profession. The 


consulted book 


~ Ihe world’s most frequently 
| 


T is impossible to know 
the number of times that 
Bell System telephone direc- 
tories are consulted each day. 
Yet it is safe to say that they 
are the most frequently used 
books in the world. More 
than 1900 separate directories 
are issued, most of them twice 
a year. An aggregate of over 
31,000,000 copies is required 
annually. From these directories 
more than 56,000,000 calls are made 
a day over the wires of the Bell 


system. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph as an investment 
With its predecessors, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 
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forty-seven years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 


nation’s telephone service nearer to 
perfection. It owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the operating companies of the Bell 
System which furnishes an indis- 


pensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet *‘Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 






8) New York City 
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moment a trade takes « . the char- 
acter of a profession it marks a great 
The di$tinction which 
term profession in law, 
medicine and engineering is. the in- 
corporation with the daily task of a 
responsibility to the community and 
insistence upon a high degree of ser- 
vice.” 


Age Analysis of Accounts 
(Continued from page 11) 


ing, if any, of the customer, which 
is taken from commercial agency re- 
ports. The next column, the heading 
“MC” indicating maximum amount 
of credit authorized by the Credit 
Man, is taken from the ledger sheet. 


| which is closely watched by the ma- 


chine operators. Entries are made 
daily to statements and ledgers, in 
one operation, and when an account 
reaches approximately the maximum, 
the condition of the account is called 
to the attention of the Credit Man, 
who notifies the agent to discontinue 
credit sales until further advised. 
The “R” and “M C” columns are 
of great value to the General Auditor 
in scanning the Analysis sent to him 
by the Credit Man. In cases where 
the account is perhaps a little past due 
and no rating is shown, the Credit 
Man makes a notation opposite the 
account, stating his reasons for fur- 


| ther extension of credit to the cus- 


tomer. After studying the Analysis 
of each Division, the General Au- 
ditor usually calls for explanation of 
a number of accounts and offers 
some helpful suggestions to the Cred- 
it Man, for future guidance. 


The Credit Man’s analysis is care- 


| fully checked against the ledgers for 


payments, before dictating on delin- 


| quent accounts, because of the fact 
| that the Analysis is used in follow- 


ing up past due accounts and it is 
very important that all balances are 
correctly distributed. 


Thousands Saved 


We would not think of being with- 
out continuous Account Age Analysis. 
It would be like going from light into 
darkness. While our old method told 
us what portion of an account was 
overdue, we did not know, without 
a great amount of individual analy- 
what the degree of tardiness in 
payment was. Now we know in an 
instant—no longer than it takes to 
turn a sheet. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


[he plan has saved us thousands 
of dollars. This has been due pri- 
marily to the cutting down of losses 
on bad accounts, charges to which 
have been stopped in time, and be- 
cause the knowledge which the An- 
alysis has distributed has made high 
pressure, timely collection methods 
possible. Secondly, savings have re- 
sulted from elimination of duplica- 
tion of from lost time in 
looking up acocunts and from fric- 
tion between the activities of the 
credit men and the bookkeeping de- 
partment. 


records, 


The system has been, in short, an 
outstanding example of the applica- 
tion of the old adage, “Knowledge is 
Power.” 


Saving for 36 Years Pays 
Brother’s Debt 


FTER devoting 36 years of her 
life to pay an $8,000 debt in- 
curred by a brother who died, Miss 
Mary C. Shaw, in the 81st year of 
her life, died last month at Maquoke- 
ta, Iowa. Denying herself a new 
dress for many years, she carefully 
administered the affairs of the small 
estate left by her father. Although 
she acquired the reputation for exces- 
sive frugality, her scrupulous hones- 
ty was recognized and honored. 
Only after her death was it learned 
that she had spent every available 
dollar to liquidate a debt which she 
considered a debt of honor. She died 
happy. 


Credits at N.R.C.A. 
Convention 


HE 16th Annual Convention of 

the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation will be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., June 19-22. Among the promi- 
rent speakers will be Albert I. 
Beach, Mayor of Kansas City; Dr. 
Julius Klein, Chief, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Leop. L. Meyer, Credit Man- 
ager, Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co., 
President, N. R. C. A.; David J. 
Woodlock, Manager-Treasurer, N. 
R. C. A.; Justin H. Edgerton, Credit 
Manager, McCreary’s, New York, 
Chairman, N. R. C. A. Class Educa- 
tion Committee; W. F. Gebhardt, 
Vice-Pres., First National Bank, St. 
Louis. 
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Confections’ Trade Division 
(Continued from page 16) 
yision. we should extend to them 
every possible co-operation in the 
placing of claims against embarrassed 
or bankrupt debtors. The incentive 
to play politics in connection with 
claims of this character will be lack- 
ing in this organization, and it is a 
sound and conservative step to urge 
that in all future cases of any size, 
members should send their claims 
against the debtors to the National 
\ssociation of Credit Men, or one 
of that Association’s affiliated branch- 
es, with the request that they inves- 
tigate and protect the interests of our 
members. This should be done re- 
gardless of notices that may be re- 
ceived from attorneys and collection 
agencies urging the placing of claims 
in their hands for collection. We 
feel sure that we are all anxious to 
improve credit conditions in our In- 
dustry and believe that by so doing 
the credit conditions in the industry 
will be improved to a very great ex- 

tent.” 

The rapid and spectacular, yet 
sound and wholesome growth of the 
candy industry is no mystery. It has 
grown by leaps and bounds because 
it is well organized and because its 
membership believe in “team work.” 

What the Confectioners have done, 
other organized industries can do. 
The way is clearly pointed out. The 
Trade Group Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men was 
created for the specific purpose of 
doing precisely what has been accom- 
plished in the credit world of the 
candy industry. 


Collection Tactics 
(Continued from page 15) 


in the central file, marked with the 
reason for the discontinuance, is re- 
turned to the file and remains a per- 
manent record. 

As accounts are discontinued, cor- 
tespondence and other data are re- 
moved from the customers’ credit 
file and placed alphabetically in the 
“Discontinued File.” 

Some of the other control forms 
used in the maintenance and adjust- 
ment of credit records, are: 

New Prospective Account advices 
—copies to Addressograph and 
Sales Promotion Departments. 
Plates kept for advertising” pur- 
poses of all prospective, C. O. D. 
and credit accounts are directly 
controlled by Credit Division. 


New C, sie. 


D. Account advices— 
copies to Addressograph De- 
partment, Sales and' Night Pack- 
ing Divisions, anaosrl:Branch 
Houses. Record of sales to 
C. O. D. customers is kept, and 
as desirable C. O. D. accounts 
become dormant, the records au- 
tomatically show such inactivity, 
resulting in immediate follow-up 
for purpose of resale by the 
Sales Promotion Department. 

Change in Style advices for Pros- 
pective and C. O. D. Accounts. 

Discontinue advices 
tive and C. O. D. 


on Prospec- 
Accounts. 
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Prospective accounts which are 
eventually sold on a C. O. D. basis 
are transferred from the prospective 
file to the C. O. D. records by means 
of a form known as, “Prospective 
Account to C. O. D. Account” ad- 
vices. Prospective accounts finally 
placed on credit records are trans- 
ferred through the medium of “Pros- 
pective Account to Credit Account” 
advices. 

Addressing plates are transferred 
from file to file as the circumstances 
warrant and may be used at any time 
to send mail matter to either one se- 

(Continued on page 27) 


Equal to the 


Emergency 


A Scotch freighter nosed her way into the East River. She was 
to discharge part of her cargo at New York and proceed promptly 


to other ports. 


The boat had been at the dock only a few hours when an officer 
of the law served an attachment on the vessel in behalf of a New 
York firm which had claim against the vessel’s owners. 


The ship might be held up for weeks. Delay would mean heavy 
loss to the owners. Port charges, wages and keep for the crew 
would pile up expenses rapidly —this in addition to possible 
damage claims for failure to deliver merchandise on time. 


At this point the American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
came into the picture. A correspondent bank abroad cabled, re- 
questing that the New Y ork bank obtain the release of the steamer. 


An officer of this Company conferred with the representatives 
of the libellants and offered to cooperate in such a way that their 
client would be protected without the necessity of holding the 
ship. This proposal was accepted at once and the vessel was 
enabled to sail at the scheduled time. Heavy losses to the ship’s 
owners and to consignees of the cargo were prevented by the 
prompt action of a wide-awake, resourceful bank. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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and water 


quickly demolished 
the contents of Jen- 
ning’s Store—a most 
substantial _institu- 
tion. 


The loss in many 
varieties of stock was 
the cause of concern 
to a number of the 
larger _ creditors. 
These fears were put to rest when 
it was learned that full fire cover- 
age was carried for their protection. 


An enterprising creditor 
somethime ago seen to this, and 
through the recommendations of a 
NATIONAL LIBERTY Agent an 
economical schedule 
worked out. 


tected equally as well? 


of Amerira. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 


Over $74,000,000 
Losses Paid Since 
Organization. 
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The “You” Attitude 


By R. D. Hall 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Dallas 


VERY word you speak, every 

deed you do and every act you 
perform is preceded in your mind by 
the thought to do it and that thought 
is generally put there by somebody 
else. 

In our ego, we generally take full 
credit for having the thought. But 
suppose an infant should be lost or 
abandoned on a desert island where 
it could never come into contact with 
a home. When it arrived at man- 
hood or womanhood it could not 
read, talk, write, or even make a boat 
to escape from the island, since it 
would have no knowledge of carpen- 
try. About the only aggressive 
thing it could do would be to eat. 
Isn’t it a reasonable supposition, 
then, that all we know, all we do and 


| all we are is put into us by some- 
had | 


body else, especially in the begin- 
ning. 

Assuming this is true, let’s con- 
sider putting the thought of paying 
your bill or buying your goods into 
the other fellow’s head, let him per- 


Are you and your debtors pro- | form the act and take full credit for 


| doing so, keeping in mind the other 
law that he can think of only one 


thing at a time. 
Suppose Bill Jones comes up to 


| you on the street and says, “I feel 
| very badly today. I didn’t sleep well 


last night. This suit of clothes 
doesn’t fit me very well. I have those 
pains in my stomach again. My feet 
hurt something awful.” 

The chances are you would say, 
“Bill Jones is an awful bore.” 

On the other hand, let Jones come 
to you and say, “You certainly are 


| looking good today with that new 


suit of clothes on. You certainly 
must be in mighty good health be- 
cause you look so good. Where do 


| you get that prosperous air?” 


Now the chances are that while 


| you realize that it was a little baloney, 


you would at least be more favorably 


| inclined than you would otherwise be 


toward Jones and what he had to say. 
We all have that in us. So when 


| we are approaching the other fellow 
| with the idea of instilling a thought 


| money 
| creditors or my taxes”, let’s tell him 


in his mind, let’s take into consider- 
ation more of the “you” than the 
“me” element. 

Instead of saying, “I want my 
because I have to pay my 


R 
i 
that it is to his advantage to wea 
nize this obligation since it is a jus J 
one, since he used your capital and #j 
merchandise to exist on or eam” 
money on. 


Apply Sales Ideas 


You wouldn’t attempt to sell aj 
man a hat or a pair of shoes by tell. J 
ing him you wanted to sell him or} 
that you would like to get the ac. 
count on your books, or in any way 
urge him to consummate the deal on | 
the ground that it was to your aé-j 
vantage. You show him that it is to| 
his advantage or benefit to have the| 
article. After he once gets this| 
thought in mind, he is perfectly will |) 
ing to pay you; after the hat or shoe f 
have been worn, it is up to you to re | 
surrect in his mind the same atti | 
tude. In other words, re-sell him in 
order to get your money. 

Nor must it ever be assumed that | 
just because he owes you money, he | 
is a criminal or a crook and should | 
be treated as such. Get his attitude | 
of mind back just as it was when he 
was deriving the hat’s or shoes’ ad- 
vantages. 

There is something uncanny about | 
the fact that if you think success and 
progress and headway, these things 
will in due time be directed to you 
as surely as disappointment and fail- 
ure will come to you if you think 
these things. If you want to radiate | 
confidence, you have to put conf- 
dence into your own mind first. If 
you want to attract fair play and re 
ciprocity on the part of your cus | 
tomers, you have got to put this into | 
your thoughts first. 

If you want to negotiate success | 
fully the steps of selling and then | 
collecting, you have got to think first 
that you are going to. I have demon- 
strated this to myself in my own field 
of endeavor. 

You may be assured that if you | 
think the right things, and then put | 
these things into your neighbors 
and friends’ minds in a clean-cut, | 
manly, righteous way, the reaction | 
you desire is inevitable. Through the f 
act of thinking and conducting yout j 
business on a high, fair, reciprocd } 
plane, you will put yourself, yout § 
business and your community on that 
plane. 
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Collection Tactics 
(Continued from page 25) 


lected group of customers or all cus- 
tomers at one time. 

There are special forms used in the 
transference of C. O. D. accounts 
to credit accounts, and also for the 
transference of credit accounts which 
have been brought to suit to the Ac- 
counts Receivable Suspense ledger. 
All these inter-departmental advices 
which have been mentioned, and oth- 
ers as well, are printed on our own 
multigraph press, a practice which 
means a big saving to us in printing 
bills. 

Let me mention one more connect- 
ing link between this Division and 
the Sales Division. Every salesman 
who joins thé company’s representa- 
tives receives at once a letter from 
the Credit office which he is required 
to acknowledge and comment on, a 
letter giving him complete instruc- 
tions as to the co-operation expected 
from him with regard to credits and 
collections, and setting forth the com- 
pany’s credit policies. We want him 
to understand that his work is not in- 
dependent of the credit side any more 
than ours is of sales. 


Credit Dept. Mechanics 
(Continued from page 18) 


us to do the same work with mental 
ease, quickness and accuracy through 
the aid of a machine. Adjustment 
to the machine, however, requires 
that there be as much regularity as 
possible in the work of the office. 
There must be system. 

In fact, there is always close rela- 
tion between system and the use of 
machines. If you have no regular 
methods for mail receiving, you can 
hardly expect to use those time and 
labor economisers that bring commu- 
nications promptly to your desk. If 
the outgoing mail is not uniform and 
centralized, it means hard work and 
overtime instead of machine opera- 
tion and speed. If the shipping de- 
partment is not properly co-ordinated 
with the billing department the lat- 
ter finds burdens that make the best 
machines for this work seem almost 
useless. 

Of equal importance is the routing 
of work through the office. Steadi- 
ness in the flow of work helps the 
machine to do its duty and show its 
worth. Shifting loads make for 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Jar on Every: Desk | 
Saves Time-and Trouble 


. 


You can check upon your customers’ affairs fairly 
closely, but what possible chance have you of che -cking 
upon your customers’ customers? 


Na beisiilhies Your Credits 





Can You Watch Your 
Customers’ Accounts 






In these days of extremely keen c ompetition with the 
consequent narrow margin of profit, it is not at all un- 
usual for an apparently solid high grade account to 
collapse for reasons far beyond its ¢ cate 


There is only one way that you can guard against such 
a catastrophe. A National Policy of Cc edie: Insurance 
is an absolute guarantee by the World’s Largest Surety 
Company to prevent, else pay, credit losses. 


National Surety 
Company 


Wm. B. Joyce, Chairman 
E. M. Aten, Vice-President 


E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
W. L. Cremens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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The Human Fly 


\GHT thousand dollars in advance for one day’s 

work, plus a ticket for an ocean voyage seems 

an unjustified extension of credit. But when Sam- 

uel E. Wright, expert steeplejack, accepted the 
proposition made him by a Chilian railroad and started 
for South America, he took it quite as a matter of 
course. It seems that first-class human flies are accus- 
tomed to receive from 75 to 100 per cent. credit advances 
for difficult jobs. 


“The railroad officials wanted me to replace a bolt 
that had weakened in the center of an important bridge,” 
Wright explained. The faulty bolt elevated a portion 
of a rail which crossed the bridge. The construction 
of the bridge had cost millions; yet this one bolt made 
it practically useless.” 

It was a job no ordinary steeplejack could undertake. 
Several hundred feet below the bridge flowed a raging 
mountain stream; and the human fly who could worm 
his way along the under part of the bridge to replace 
the bolt beneath the joint of the rail must risk his life. 

Wright recognized this when he contracted to attempt 
the job for $8,000 in advance. He knew that he must 
prepare elaborate safety equipment fashioned from the 
best of materials. A faulty rope or a misplaced foot- 
hold would mean certain death to a human fly who clung 
underneath that bridge. Even with the most careful 
preparations there was an even chance that part of the 
$8,000 would go in the immediate future to funeral ex- 
penses. But taking risks had long been everyday rou- 
tine for him. 

With special pulleys, safety belts and a steel boat- 
swain’s chair he arrived in Chili. For eight hours he 
hung from the under side of the bridge and crawled 
along the underpinnings 200 feet above the rocky stream 
that raced beneath. Before sunset he had pulled out the 
faulty bolt and welded in the new one, and had made 
the million dollar bridge safe for traffic. Once more 
he had risked his life and justified the railroad’s cash 
risk of $8,000. 

“Each job requires special equipment”, explained 
Wright who, having retired from the practice of his 
dangerous profession, is willing to reveal trade secrets. 
“The cost of ropes, pulleys and special safety con- 
trivances is high. We have therefore made a practice 
of demanding a substantial credit advance for difficult 
jobs. 


Past Performance Record 


“How can employers know that we'll deliver the 
goods? They can’t know for a certainty; their security 
is confidence in our ability. They risk money; we risk 
our lives. The credit is extended on the basis of past 
performances. We céntract to do the job or literally 
die in the attempt. I’m proud to say I have never failed 
to justify the credit extended to me.” 

Sam Wright was born in a small town near Chicago 
where he and his brother Bill, were known as “the Dare- 
devils”. The stunts they performed on the ridge of a 
barn roof thrilled the other children of the community. 
So when it became necessary to choose a profession, 
they took up high scaffold work and later went in busi- 
ness for themselves. 

“When it came to storm work, we raised our prices 
and asked for larger credit,” said Wright. “The big- 
gest dangers of bad weather are cramps. A bad case of 
cramps may incapacitate a steeplejack’s arms and legs. 


“Once we drew $1,500 in advance for contracting to 
rescue an angora pussy cat. It was a stormy day in 
January; an 80-mile gale was blowing and the driving 
sleet was cruel. A call came from a wealthy Chicago 
woman whose prize Angora had crawled out on the ledge 
of the 27th floor of an apartment house. The cat, fright- 
ened by the storm, was unable to move and would freeze 
to death in a few hours, the woman said. 

“In the bitter cold and rain it seemed like suicide to 
attempt the rescue; but we took the check for $1,500 
and mounted to the roof of the apartment house. We 
dropped a rope, and my brother slid down. As he ap- 
proached the 27th floor I swung the rope in. He reached 
out, seized the cat from the narrow ledge and slid to the 
ground. The job took about five minutes; but when 
he reached the ground his arms and legs were knotted 
in cramps. 


A Narrow Escape 


“Each new performance strengthened our credit and 
soon our services were in demand all over the world. 
To be sure we had narrow escapes. One of our narrow- 
est was on a 340-foot smoke stack in Chicago’, con- 
tinued Wright, explaining why the expert human fly 
who risks his life deserves credit extensions from those 
who employ him. “The stack was held by iron girders 
that ran across an alley to the People’s Gas Building 
some 60 feet away. As I crawled across one of these 
beams with my paint brush and bucket in one hand, I 
heard a sharp crack like the report of a gun. The end 
of the beam was breaking away from the side of the 
building. Return was impossible; yet if I did not take 
my weight off the girder, I knew it would crash to the 
ground taking with it my brother and the other human 
flies whg@ were working on it. The only chance for es- 
cape was a window seven feet to the west of the beam 
and four feet higher. I dropped my paint brush and 
bucket and leaped for the window. By lucky chance 
I was able to grasp the sill and held on until the people 
in the office, mostly stenographers, could pull me to 
safty. Ten minutes later I was back on the job. 

“A 250-foot church steeple in Chicago made me a lot 
of trouble once. The cross of the spire was bent and 
was in danger of crashing through the roof of a build- 
ing many feet below. The only way the job could be 
done was for the steeplejack to place one foot on a nar- 
row rim and by means of a heavy counter-weight, bend 
the cross back into place. The fact that a 60-mile gale 
was blowing complicated matters. Still, to prevent dis- 
aster, the work had Ay be done immediately. Gripping 
my slender support, I stepped up on the rim and did the 
job. Then I shinnied down the spire to the compara- 
tive safety of the roof ridge—and was extremely glad 
to get there. For even a human fly can not be sure 
w hat a 60-mile gale will do to him. 

“The expert steeplejack is in a position to dictate 
terms”, Wright pointed out. “He is usually called in to 
tackle jobs that no one else in that part of the country 
is equipped to do. He must be an inventor and mechanic 
as well as a daredevil; for the safety device that is effi- 
cient on one job will be of no help on another. Because 
of the study and financial outlay that must precede the 
actual work on a bridge, smoke stack or steeple, and 
because of the risk, the human fly asks and receives 
substantial credit advances. His record of successful 
past performance is the security.” 

R. A. Millard. 
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Credit Dept. Mechanics 


(Continued from page 27) 


costly operations even with the ma- 
chine and speed itself does not ma- 
terialize. 

To sum up, the machine decreases 
physical labor on the part of the 
executive, but it increases the need 
for sound thinking and planning. It 
minimizes the value of detailed tasks 
but it intensifies the importance of a 
thoroughly trainefl office force and a 
well ordered system for carrying out 
the work of the day. 


The Credit Manager must of ne- 
cessity take his place in the councils 
of the organization as a competent 
advisor on the mechanics of office 
practice. To fulfill his duties fully 
and to obtain the position he deserves 
in the management circle he must be 
thoroughly competent to aid in the 
formation of correct credit policies. 
Sut he must also possess the skill to 
build up those methods for detailed 
execution which will put those poli- 
cies into action promptly and eco- 
nomically. 





Credits on S. W. Trails 
(Continued from page 20) 


have arisen. 

These problems were serious; and 
the credit men of the Southwest saw 
years ago that a strong organization 
was needed to solve them. Early in 
1919 the necessary organization was 
established in El Paso by T. E. 
Blanchard of Dallas, who was here 
seeking health lost through tubercular 
trouble. He died in the prime of 
life, but not until he had built, firm 
and lasting, the structure of a credit 
association to serve the entire South- 
west and to perpetuate his lofty ideals 
of making credit relations safer and 
better. 

His successors have maintained his 
standards and have even enlarged the 
scope of his work,-so that the Tri- 
State Association of Credit Men to- 
day stands alert and fully equipped 
‘0 deal with the changing problems 
of our credit structure. 

Every department — adjustment, 
credit interchange, business service 
and collection—is manned by a cap- 
able, experienced staff. Good team 
work within the association person- 
nel produces good results. 
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We take great pride in the high 
returns made to creditors in matters 
handled by our adjustment bureau ; 
and these matters cover every field 
from corner grocery stores to dubi- 
ous lead mines. 


Often we fail to heed clear warn- 
ings, but our Interchange Bureau 
supplies them in the shape of com- 
plete ledger clearances and accurate 
financial statements. We are par- 
ticularly proud of the results our 
association has accomplished in bol- 
stering up tottering establishments, 
preventing failures by applying 
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skilled supervision and getting the 
co-operation of interested creditors. 


I have omitted comment on another 
vital factor in our industrial life. 
This is our trade with Mexico. A 
fairly wide circle with El Paso as the 
center would include a large area in 
the neighbor Republic where the lan- 
guage, trade customs and market con- 
ditions are wholly different from 
ours. Our trade south of the Rio 
Grande is vastly important,—its 
credit problems unique, but to tell of 
them would make another story too 
long to recount here. 


can foresee the 
future nor tell what 
might happen to im- 
pairthe financial struc- 
ture of any company. 
London Guarantee 
Credit Insurance is a 
way of making sure. 
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KEEN competi- 
tion often reduces 
a firm's profits toa 
point where any 
loss might cause 
serious concern. 
Credit losses are 
perhaps the most 
frequently in- 
curred. 


Ask our agent in your 
city how Credit Insur- 
ance protects your pro- 
fits and your business 
integrity. 


United States Fidelity | - 
and Guaranty 
Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 





AHLBORN, THEODORE, 





BUSS, PAUL, 421 
| CARDELLA, DANIEL, Atlas 


| FORTE, JOHN, 





Addresses Wanted 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
agers — any other feature of the mag- 
azine. member of the National Asso- 
ciation of + Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
oe Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
quested to mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 


formerly 
= Sectional Cottage Co., 4114 No. 
and 77 West Washington St., 


connected 
Rockwell 
Chicago, IIl. 


| ARVESON, NILES B., Service Station, formerly 


Fuller & Arveson, 8760 Queens Blvd., Jamaica, 
L. I. and 8717 Elliott Ave., Corona, Cao 

ASKIN, HECKIE W., Evelyn Shoppe, 732 - 1th 
St., N. W., Washington, im 


. E. J., 459 No. Quincy St., Brockton, 
Ma 
BEAUDOIN, D. J., 76 Furnace St., Danielson, 


Conn. 

BERMAN, JACOB J., 59th St. and 8th Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BLANCK (NED) & HOSCH (SAMUEL), traded 
under the name of the Knickerbocker Shirt Co., 
formerly located at 99 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

BOSTEDER, W. H., -operating under name of 
Palm Pen & Pencil Co., 2629 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

BOURKE, JOSEPH, formerly of 8044 Twelfth St., 
Detroit, ee 

BOWICK, W formerly owner of the Paragon 
Typesetting &3,; 622 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
Last home address, 4247 Broadway, Chicago. 
Presumed to be nee in printing concern 

on the south side of Chicago 

BROWN, GEORGE D., formerly in business at 
431 S. "Dearborn =. Chicago, Ill. Last heard 
from in Miami, Florida. 

BROWN, RUSSELL W., formerly of R. W. 
Brown, Inc., 628 Degraw. St. and 673 Dean St., 
Brooklyn, > Re 

BUCHSBAUM, ALEXANDER, prop. Park 
Hardware Co., 215 No. Main St., Scranton, Pa. 

BUSCHMAN, c. P., formerly Tampa, Fla. Be- 
lieved to have gone to Chicago. 

Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, 

Caulking Co., 

formerly located at 50 Court St., Brooklyn, 


CARLSON, JOHN, located at 92-12 
Hunt St., Corona, N. 

CARLSON, SVEN, formerly of Winter, Wisc. 

CARTER, 3. EUGENE, Box 188, Greenville, S. C. 

CASTLE, C. L., proprietor, kK. C. Furniture 
Company, Semino e, Okla., later at Shawnee, 


formerly 


Okla. 
CAVE, E. oe < of Appleton, Minn. 
COEN, W. formerly of Morristown, S. D. 


CONKLING CHAS. R. ‘en Buch St., Hemp- 


stead Gardens, L 4 
CONSUMERS SERVICE OIL COMPANY, form- 
erly located in ae City. 

CORRELL, A. M., a blacksmith, formerly lo- 
cated at 122 South Fifth St., Indiana, Pa. f 
DE VILCHEZ, CHARLES, engaged in Miami in 
painting contracting business, ived at 1451 S. 

W. Ist St. 3 has moved to New York. 
eT © -» Midland Country Club, Kewanee, 
1no1s 
ee H. L., formerly connected with the H. 
Eisner Trunk Co., 225 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 
or. oO. 
ERICKSON, CARL, formerly of Superior, Wis. 
FERRIS, GEO. H., formerly of Chappell Plumb- 
ing & Heating Co., Chappell, Nebr. 
FLOYD, CHAS. E., Blacksmith, formerly located 
at Jane Lew, W. "Va 
formerly lived at 327 Livonia 
reise Brookl el N. 
KEL, M. J , 15403 Greenlawn Ave., Detroit, 


Mick 
FULLER, CLAIRE, (MISS), 34 W. 5ist St., 
New York City, later Lake George, N. Y. 
rr R, J. E., formerly of New Rockford, 


GELLER, SAMUEL, partner of Feifer & Geller, 
underwear business at 307 _ 38th St., = 
C. Later mfr. women’s coa 

GOLDSMITH, JERRY, Sl at 1600 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

— J. Ja "formerly Radio business in Los 

ngeles, Calif. 

HA ILTON, BENJ. J., formerly operated 
Peninsular Tent & Awning Co., 326 E. 18th 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

HARTMANN, DR. W. W., formerly of 644 Di- 
versey Ave., Chicago, now presumed to have 
moved to Calif. 

HARTSOCK, J. V., business—new and used fur- 
niture, 876 S. Main St., Akron, O. 

HAUFF, JOHN, formerly of Drake, N. Dak. 

HAWK, JOHN, formerly of Letcher, S. D. 

HEINS: LAWRENCE, formerly of Manly, 


Iowa. 

HIRSCHHORN, ABRAHAM, 584 - 3rd Ave., 
later at 140 W. 42nd St., Room 1101, being con- 
nected there with Hibert Products Co 
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HOCKMAN, JOE, business—new and used fyr. 
niture, 230 So. Main St. , Akron, O. 

HOGAN, F. D., former salesman, 345 N. Grant 
Ave., Columbus, oO. 

HORNE, W. HILL, Greenville, N. C., cx 
with the Horne-Staton Drug Co. 

HOUGHTON, GEORGE, formerly of G! 
Michigan, ‘moved to either 
Chicago. 

INDIA» COMPANY, qgovent by a (so-called) 
Hindu has been in Providence, New (Bediord 
and Rochester. Last address 19 St. 
St., Boston, Mass., deals in cosmetics. 

JAYAN MFG. CO., formerly at 305 
Over 144 Lexington Ave., 15 W. 


JOHNSON, ED., formerly of Hampton, 
Iowa and. Charles City, Iowa. 
KOHLMIER, W. L., formerly of Mahnomen, 


nnected 


idstone, 
Milwz auKkee oF 


Germain 


Seventh 
17th St., N. 


New 


Minn. 

LAMBERT, (LOUIS) and SCHRAM, Gam 
UEL), 806-808 Westchester Ave., N. 
formerly ee Bryant Garage, 421 E * sacl 
Se., N. Y. C. and ong Laundry, 2390 Am. 
sterdam Ave, ee A 

LARSON, ened of Oakes, N. Dak. 


LEE, FRANK. Ms formerly of Stillwater, Minn, 

LEOPOLD, WALTER J., formerly doing busi- 
ness as Leopold & Co. a = and soap), 
1111 North _ St., Sprin field, 

LEVINSON, A. O., formerly 
St., Chine TL. 

LEWIS, C. B., Stamford, Conn., formerly with 
the Fairfield Piggly Wiggly, as manager. 

McDERMOTT & REEVES, formerly Earl 
Heights, Portland, Oregon. 

MESSER, W. H., Conducted as general store at 
Jenkins, Kentucky, in 1926. 

a —w % EDWARD, formerly at 1221 Madison 

Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MOELLER, E. H., formerly located at Duquoin, 
ills., later at Terre Haute, Ind., Molus, Ky,, 
operated trucks in connection with road con- 
tracts. 

MOSKOWITZ, HARRY, formerly of 722 S. State 
St., and 2041 Ogden Blvd., Chicago, II. 

NELSON, (BEN S.) and TAYLOR, (ROY W,) 
Lighting Equipment Co., formerly at 339 §S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

OLIVER, RALPH W., formerly manager of Bon- 
Ol Co., distributors ‘of cosmetics. Last address 
was 10 North Clark St., Chicago. 

PALACE CONFECTIONERY, 603 Ed 

(Geo. Dakes & John Lewis, 


Ave., Chester, Pa. 
Props.) 

PESMENSKY, ALEXANDER, operating as Dia- 
mond Roofing Co., 720 N. Ashland Ave, 
Chicago, IIl. 

RAPPAPORT, W. A., formerly operating 312 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C. vane home address, 
1429 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. 

RIPLEY, R. J., formerly of am Minn. 

ROEMER, E. B., Roemer & Co., Zanesville, 0. 
Left = — point in the West. 

ROSE, » formerly of Littlefork, Minn. 

SCHLANGER, HARRY and MORRIS, 123 - 3rd 
oven Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly of Shamokin, 

a. 

SCHUSTER, JOHN, a blacksmith formerly lo- 
cated at New Waterford, O. 

SCHWIMMER, MAX, Trade name, Matt Casey, 
105 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 

SEGALOFF, (JOSEPH) and EISNER, - 
trading as Joseph Segaloff, formerly 457 S. 
Broad St., Trenton, N 

SNYDER, L. G., formerly operated Louisville 
Transport Co., Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, 


WALTHAM & BREWER, formerly Orlando, 

WESTERN Rane SUPPLY CO., , pie Il. 

WESTREICH, I., 404 Grand St., N. Y 

WOLF, SOSEPH, trading as zy Wolf, Mig. Co., 
formerly 538 Hudson Ave., West New York, 


ZDUNEK, FRANK, formerly of 3538 Kantor St, 
Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER OFFICERS 

in your concern will be interested 
in Crepir MonTHLY. Subscribe 
to it for them, and for: your 
assistant, that they may be kept 
posted up-to-date on this vital 
branch of business. 

Special rate for additional sub- 
scriptions to members—$2.50. 


at 318 So. Franklin 





ASSISTANT AVAILABLE 


I am 30 years of age, married, beginning fifth yest 
as Credit Manager of manufacturing company. Want 
connection with larger opportunity; will go anywhere 
Would not care to leave present employers without 
thirty days’ notice. Prefer to start as assistant. If 
opening available now or in future I solicit an oppor 
tunity to discuss by lettter or interview. Addrew 
Box No. 62. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Picturesque Tacoma 
(Continued from page 21) 


see in Tacoma, but a visit to the city 
is never complete without seeing the 
three fresh water lakes near the 
southern city limits—American, 
Steilacoom and Gravelly. Spacious 
mansions and magnificent residences 
have made these lakes the center of 
Tacoma’s finest residence district. 

Many of the visiting delegates will 
be interested in industrial Tacoma, 
and no doubt opportunity will be 
taken to see some of the large lum- 
ber mills which have made Tacoma 
famous as the lumber capital of 
America. 


Gateway to Rainier 


Tacoma is the gateway to Rainier 
National Park. An entrancing drive 
over 56 miles of splendid paved 
highway through fertile valleys and 
wooded hills and the entrance of 
Rainier National Park is reached, 
and here opens a glorious playground 
of spectacular glaciers, gorgeous wild 
flowers, boundless snow fields and 
primitive forests. After passing 
through the entrance the road goes 
through a region of grandeur to a 
height of 5,557 feet above sea level, 
where amid superb scenery, on the 
slopes of the mountain known in Ta- 
coma as Mount Tacoma—geographi- 
cally known as “Mount Rainier,’—is 
Paradise Inn. Here in an atmos- 
phere of unrestrained freedom one 
is privileged to delight in the com- 
forts of a modern hotel. Trips 
can be taken to 28 glaciers, and 
winter sports can be enjoyed during 
the hottest summer months. It is 
difficult to conceive of anything more 
appealing to the vacationist than 
Mount Tacoma rising to a height of 
14,408 feet, glaciers imperceptibly 
moving down the slope in their can- 
yons, and a Paradise Valley with 
flowers of every hue growing through 
the snows. 

The one week of the convention 
will be found only too short to enjoy 
thoroughly the scenic resources of 
the Puget Sound country, and be- 
tween convention sessions the mul- 
tiplicity of outdoor attractions will 
beckon so strongly that the visitor 
will be almost bewildered, so that it 
will be possible only to visit the more 


important centers and scenic attrac- 
tions. 


This will naturally include Tacoma, 
and delegates who visit the city will 
remember for a long time the com- 
bination of industrial activity, scenic 
beauty and hospitality. 

All delegates making the trip to 
“The Mountain” will be entertained 
at luncheon as guests of the Tacoma 
Association of Credit Men on Sat- 
urday, June 16, the day following 
the convention, and a most enjoy- 
able time is assured. Watch for the 
Rainier National Park Booth at the 
convention. 
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Financial Troubles 


66 OU say financial troubles 

brought you here?” asked 
the hospital visitor, (according to 
the Furniture World). “Why, that’s 
hardly possible !” 

“It’s a fact, though,” retorted the 
patient. ‘I was crossing to the other 
side of the street to avoid one of my 
creditors and saw another creditor on 
the other side. While I was trying 
to escape, a car hit me.” 

At least one delinquent figured that 
the hospital was a better retreat than 


the jail. 








Business Sagacity 


Good common sense is just another mark of 
understanding. It is not rare in business. 
Only is it uncommon when it is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its maiden 
name and business knows it as Sagacity. Its 
ready, far-reaching, accurate inference from 
observed facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives in con- 
duct, and foresees results. With Integrity it 
is the most valuable of all human qualities 
in business. 


Once, Sagacity considered itself a special gift 
of Providence—an inheritance from the family 


“Sage” tree, and only those who dropped 
therefrom had it. 


But Modern Accountancy has changed even 
that. Business Sagacity today is just another 
mark of understanding business. And 
understanding business is largely the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


mT 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


The Story of American 
Industry 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. Walter W. Jennings. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1928. 546 
pp. $3. 


Dr. 


Progress 


Jennings’ “History of Economic 
in the United States” was re- 
viewed in this department of the Credit 
Monthly in the issue for April, 1926. This 
was a book of 836 pages. The new volume 
covers the same ground and is in a sense 
in abridgment of the earlier work, but 
approaches the subject from a different 
point of view and by the topical rather 
than the chronological method. 

There are seventeen chapters, four maps 
and an even hundred statistical charts. The 
initial chapter deals with exploration and 
settlement and the second with the terri- 
torial expansion which followed the revo- 
lution. Dr. Jennings then discusses, suc- 
cessively, population growth, immigration, 
agriculture and animal life, and the general 
development of manufactures. Special 
chapters are devoted to the tariff, combina- 
tions and trusts, labor problems, lumber- 
ing, mining, the merchant marine, fishing 
trapping, transportation facilities, 
lomestic commerce and money and bank- 
ing. 


and 


One of the most useful chapters is the 
concluding one, on money and banking. The 
general topics treated are: commodity 
paper issues, coinage laws, the sil- 
ver struggle and the adoption of the gold 
standard, banking, panics, war finance, and 
receipts and expenditures. It is ifteresting 
to be reminded of the many commodities 
that have been, within the historical period, 
used for money. They include cocoa beans, 
salt, silk, furs, tobacco, dried fish, wheat, 
rice, olive oil, cocoanut oil, cotton cloth, 
cowry shells, iron copper, platinum, nickel, 
silver, and gold. A North Carolina law 
of 1715 provided for the acceptance of the 
following legal tender commodities at 
stipulated rates: corn, tallow, beaver skins, 
butter, raw and dressed buck and doe skins, 
feathers, pitch, pork, tobacco, wheat, 
leather, cheese, tar, whale oil and beef. 
The account of the coinage laws leads 


money, 






up to the early history of banking, and 
then on down to the National Banking Act 
and finally the Federal Reserve Act. Ref- 
erence is made to the McFadden-Pepper 
Act, passed in 1927 after a contest of 
several years. This Act, in the passage of 
which the National Association of Credit 
Men played such an important part, granted 
charters of indeterminate length to Federal 
Reserve Banks, allowed national banks to 
make loans on improved urban real estate 
ior five years in place of one as formerly, 
extended the powers of the national banks 
in dealing with investment securities, and 
gave authority to national banks to estab- 
lish a limited number of branches in the 
city, town or county of the parent bank 
if the state in which that unit is located 
allows branch banking to state institutions. 

Dr. Jennings’ earlier and longer treatise 
gained many friends. But it will probably 
never reach the circulation that is possible 
for this compact, well organized and 
thoroughly readable story of our economic 
origins and development. The book is well 
designed for use in junior colleges, but its 
greatest value will doubtless be to the army 
of general readers who want to know 
something about our economic evolution 
but are unwilling to wade through endless 
chaff in order to sift out a few grains of 
wheat. 


A Credit Instrument 


THE LAW OF BILLS OF LADING. Ernest W. 
enn. Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 1928. 287 
pp. $ 


Bills of lading have four distinct func- 
tions, or, as Mr. Hotchkiss calls them, 
“offices.” They are at once (1) a receipt, 
(2) a contract, and when made to order 
are also (3) documents of title, and (4) 
instruments of credit. 

All bills of lading issued by any com- 
mon carrier should embody within their 
written or printed terms: 

1. The date of issue. 

2. The name of the person from whom 
the goods have been received. 

3. The place where the goods have been 
received. 

4. The place to which the goods are to 
be transported. 


5. A statement whether the goods re- 
ceived will be delivered to a specified per- 
son, or to the order of a specified person. 

6. A description of the goods or of the 
packages containing them which may, how- 
ever, be in general terms. 

The signature of the carrier. 

Many shippers use 
lading especially printed their own 
shipments. These forms follow the re- 
quirements of the uniform bill of lading, 
as the printed form and the conditions are 
the same as those upon the blank forms 
issued by the carriers. The bill, however, 
is not complete and will not vest any rights 
in the holder, to any goods described, until 
it is signed as a receipt by an authorized 
agent of the carrier. Until the bill is 
properly signed by the carrier, it is nota 
receipt nor is it a contract, and therefore 
is not a bill of lading. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that the bill of lading be properly 
signed by an authorized agent of the car- 
rier who has received property for trans- 
portation. 


forms of bills of 


for 


The foregoing paragraphs will suffice to 
indicate the general nature of the infor- 
mation contained in this book by Ernest 
W. Hotchkiss, who is a member of the 
Michigan Bar, Assistant Treasurer of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Chairman 
of the Railway Treasury Officers Associa- 
tion’s committee on bills of lading, and lec- 
turer on transportation finance at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

Chapter VII on “Stoppage in Transitu” 
and Chapter X, which discusses the bill of 
lading as an instrument of credit, will be 
of particular interest to credit executives. 
Part II, comprising three chapters on ex- 
port bills of lading, contains material 
which will be valuable to exporters. The 
appendices offer, in about 140 pages, a 
number of bill of lading forms and the 
text of several important statutes, includ- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
Harter Act, and the British Act of 1924 
covering the carriage of goods by sea. 

As there has been created, during recent 
years, a considerable body of law relating 
to bills of lading, which can be found only 
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by a careful study of many volumes, there 
te obviously a need for such a compendium 
as this. It will be welcomed by credit 
managers and other business executives, 
trafic managers, officials of railways and 
banks, and by all whose duties involve 
familiarity with and use of transportation 
contracts. 


Business in Germany 


GERMAN COMMERCE YEARBOOK — 19238. 
Edited by Dr. H. Kuhnert. B. Wasserman Co., 
Inc., N. Y. 1928. 375 pp. $5. 

Exporters and importers who do business 
with German concerns will find in this 
Yearbook valuable facts and figures con- 
cerning the outstanding German industries. 
The text is in English but the book was 
printed in Germany. 


There are three general divisions of the 
text. Part I deals with important matters 
of a general nature: the development of 
relations between the United 
States and Germany; the laws and treaties 
on which such relations are based; the 
inner structure of the German economic 
and the significance of such insti- 
the “Amerika-Institut” of 


business 


system ; 
tutions as 
Berlin. 


Part II is devoted to the institutions and 
facilities which are concerned in Germany’s 
exchanges with the rest of Europe and 
with other countries: the German State 
Railway Company, the postal service, ocean 
shipping and traffic in the air. This part 
ends with an account of the organization 
of tourist traffic in Germany. 


Part III deals with the past, present and 
future of Germany’s economy, with special 
attention to relations with the United 
States. Special articles, written by indus- 
trial experts, cover a number of fields, 
including potash, machinery, cutlery, op- 
tical goods, metalware, leather, ceramics 
and chemistry, paints and varnish, paper, 
the textiles, motion picture films, choco- 
late and toys. The order in which these 
subjects are presented corresponds to that 
adopted in the organization plan of the 
Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie 
(National Association of German Indus- 
trials). 

This book gives indisputable proof of 
something which is well known to our dis- 
cerning business observers but is by no 
means fully grasped by the man on the 
street-—the fact that Germany is coming 
back industrially and commercially at a 
very rapid rate. As Dr. Stresemann asserts 
1 the Introduction which he contributes 
to the volume, since the stabilization of the 
currency Germany has formed such close 
contacts with the United States in trade, 
industry and finance that there is now a 
widespread belief among American busi- 
ness leaders that the vitals of German in- 
dustry are still unimpaired. 

As to travel, Dr. Kuhnert, general editor 
of the Yearbook, makes it entirely clear 
that Germany wants foreign visitors, and 
particularly Americans. Travel in Ger- 


many, he says, is safe, comfortable and 
cheap. The leading German hotels are in 
good conditions. ‘“Americans,’’ Dr. Kuh- 
nert declares, “will always be welcome, and 
we think that they will find themselves to 
be in congenial and comfortable surround- 
ings.” 

Germany has made, during the past five 
years, a careful study of the important 
factors in America’s industrial success. 
This book will help to tell the story of 
how Germany is applying to her own in- 
dustrial problems the principles that have 
been so well learned here by her technical 
and financial specialists. 
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FAILURES 


Greater Than 
In 1927 


Failures for the first quarter of 1928 were 
6.2 per cent greater than for the first 
quarter of 1927. There were 2236 failures 
in March of this year, as against 2142 for 


You cannot entirely eliminate failures 
and bad debt losses, but you cam fully 
protect your house against them, with 


American Credit Insurance 


No matter what may happen to any of 
your customers, or when, you are com- 
pletely protected by one of our policies. 
Furthermore, this broad service helps 
you to prevent losses, through our su- 
perior Collection facilities. 


In the past thirty-five years we have 
saved millions of dollars annually for 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in every part 
of the country. Want their names—in 
your particular line? 


| < lhe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F. M* FADDEN, prassipant 


Offices in AH Leading Cities 


Chicago, 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
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The Puzzle of Prosperity 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY—ITS CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES. Paul M. Mazur. Viking 
Press, N. Y. 1928. 268 pp. $2.50. 

Although the publishers of this book 
possibly go a bit too far in calling it “A 
Bible for Modern Business,” the problems 
discussed therein are worth the careful 
thought of all Americans whose intelli- 
gence grades above the tabloid level. 

The author admits at the start that fault 
may be found with his title. The socially 
minded, he admits, are likely to shake their 


heads in violent disapproval. ‘How,’ they 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Business Library 
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will ask, “can you speak of prosperity when 
the miners are having such a hard time of 
it?” The answer to this is that in spite of 
possible negative votes from the miners, 
the textile manufacturers and the farmers, 
the fact remains that the total income of 
the nation is greater than it has been at 
any time in the past. 

American business, we are told, is a 
strange and marvelous creation. Growing 
up from the simple job of filling local 
needs, industry has become a task-master 
who exacts of the consumer an increasing 
market for products which the consumer 
must often be taught to desire. Mass pro- 
duction required the services of high- 
pressure distribution, and from this need 
sprang the mechanism of advertising and 
salesmanship that is so characteristically 
American. 

Mr. Mazur calls attention to certain ele- 
ments which now threaten to throw sand 
into the gear-box of this complicated 
mechanism. As the hunt for markets be- 
comes more and more frantic, the costs of 
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high-power distribution are beginning to 
offset the economies of mass production, 
Another threat comes from the current 
practice of hand-to-mouth buying, which 
is largely a result of rapid style changes, 
The third danger which the author sees is 
the European trade balance. For years we 
had a surplus of exports over imports, but 
all this time Europe was our creditor, so 
that our exports merely helped to balance 
our debts. Now the situation is reversed, 
We are a creditor nation, and still our 
export surplus continues. What are we 
going to do about it? 

The defense against the first danger, the 
author suggests, is not to abandon high- 
cost distribution but rather to put faith in 
the rapidly developing agency of scientific 
merchandising, the intelligent link between 
production and distribution which adjusts 
them to each other’s needs. The defense 
against hand-to-mouth buying is also found 
in merchandising, reinforced by two other 
weapons—consumer loyalty and consolida- 
tion. 

The solution of the third problem— 
European competition—is not so clearly 
indicated. But as long as the consumption 
powers of America can be expanded, says 
Mr. Mazur, American industry is safe. 
America cannot live in the false belief that 
she is isolated. European conditions are 
certain to affect both American industry 
and consumer. The exact effect cannot be 
foretold. That it will be significant seems 
certain; that it will be serious seems pos- 
sible; but that it will be disastrous seems 
incredible. 


In Re Cathay 


CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT. Elbert D 
Thomas and Edward T. Williams. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1927. 317 pp. $5. 

Attempted solutions of the Chinese 
puzzle are particularly timely just now, 
when not one in a hundred of us under- 
stands what is going on in China. The 
authors of this book are outstanding au- 
thorities on affairs in the Far East, Dr. 
Thomas being professor of political science 
and formerly professor of Oriental culture 
in the University of Utah, and Dr. Will- 
iams professor of Oriental languages and 
literature in the University of California. 
Dr. Williams was also formerly American 
Charge D’Affaires at Peking and recently 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the Department of State. 

“Chinese Political Thought” is essen- 
tially a study of the theories of the prin- 
cipal thinkers of the Chou Dynasty. This 
was the longest Dynasty in Chinese his- 
tory, having a spread of about 900 years. 
During this period many interesting 
theories and practices were tested out, and 
standards were created which have per- 
sisted down to the present day. 

The introductory chapter begins with a 
reference to Voltaire’s famous “Conversa- 
tion with a Chinese,” and closes with the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Vigilantia Bulletin and Washington 


No. 47 


Valuable information on Legislation, on Judicial De- 
cisions, on various Governmental Departments, etc., gathered 
especially for the members of the Local Associations 
of Credit Men and for the direct members of the National 
Association of 
from various authentic sources through the Association’s 
Special Representative in Washington and others. 
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DECISIONS 


Right of Trustee in Bankruptcy to 
Cash Surrender Value of Insur- 


ance Policies Under New 
York Statute 
The New York Insurance Law was 


amended in 1927 by the addition of Sec- 
tion 55 (a) reading as follows: 

“If a policy of insurance, whether here- 
tofore or hereafter issued, is effected by 
any person on his own life or on another 
life, in favor of a person other than him- 
self, or except in cases of a transfer with 
intent to defraud creditors, if a policy of 
life insurance is assigned or in any way 
made payable to any such person, the law- 
ful beneficiary or assignee thereof, other 
than the insured or the person so effecting 
such insurance, or his executors or ad- 
ministrators, shall be entitled to its pro- 
ceeds and avails against the creditors and 
representatives of the insured and of the 
person effecting the same, whether or not 
the right to change the beneficiary is re- 
served or permitted, and whether or not 
the policy is made payable to the person 
whose life is insured if the beneficiary or 
assignee shall predecease such person; pro- 
vided, that subject to the statute of lim- 
itations, the amount of any premiums for 
said insurance paid with intent to de- 
fraud creditors, with interest thereon shall 
enure to their benefit from the proceeds 
of the policy; but the company issuing the 
policy shall be discharged of all liability 
thereon by payment of its proceeds in ac- 
cordance with its terms, unless before such 
payment the company shall have written 
Notice, by or in behalf of a creditor, of a 
claim to recover for transfer made or pre- 
miums paid with intent to defraud credi- 
tors, with specification of the amount 
claimed. 


Interpreting this section, Referee Mc- 
Donald on April 14th, 1928, handed down 
a decision in the case entitled: In the Mat- 
ter of Morris Messinger, trading as Diener 
& Co.. Bankrupt, U. S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York, in 
which he held that a bankrupt’s insurance 
policies payable to his wife as beneficiary, 
with power of revocation reserved, are ex- 
empt and do not pass to the trustee in 
bankruptcy as an asset of the estate. 

A petition to review the decision of the 
Referee has been filed in the United States 
District Court and the outcome of the case 
will be awaited with interest by creditors 
and attorneys throughout the state. 

— a 
rd 
Banking and Banks 
NOTES 

Held that a bank had a right to sell a 
note, notwithstanding its maker was dead 
and it was past due, and also, as an inci- 


dent of the sale, to transfer the collateral 
to the purchaser. One who, after death 
of the maker of a note and after maturity 
thereof, indorsed the note and executed 
a renewal note, was not a stranger thereto, 
but made himself liable thereon to payee by 
such indorsement and execution of the re- 
newal note; and he became a guarantor of 
the payment of the original note to payee. 
In order that guarantor may be subrogated 
to the rights of the creditor upon payment 
of the debt, such payment must be made 
at a time when the guarantor is legally re- 
quired to make it. Briscol vs. American 
Southern Trust Co. Sup. Ct. Ark. D. 
April 2, 1928. 
~ + * 


NOTES 


Held that where a note is executed by a 
number of persons for the benefit of a cor- 
poration as an accommodation for said cor- 
poration and some of the signers of the 
said notes are compromised with and re- 
leased from liability, upon adequate con- 
sideration, such compromise does not re- 
lease the other signers of the note, but 
only entitles them to have the pro rata 
shares of the liability which such released 
ones bear to the total obligation credited 
upon the note. Yazoo Delta Mortgage Co. 
vs. Harlow Sup. Ct. Miss. D. April 2, 
1928. 

« x * 


NOTES 


Held, among other things, that it is a 
well recognized rule of law that a renewal 
to a definite date, coupled with an agree- 
ment, express or implied, to pay interest 
to such definite date is supported by a con- 
sideration, and, if made with the maker, is 
binding on the holder and releases the en- 
dorser, he not being a party to such exten- 
sion agreement. In this case, appelle, the 
holder, demanded that the notes be paid 
“by that time” and not “at that time”. The 
maker therefore had the right to pay be- 
fore “that time” and stop interest. In 
other words, he was not bound by the ex- 
tension. This being the case, certainly 
the holder was not bound. Kirby vs. 
Amer. State Bk. of Amarillo. Ct. Civ. 
Appeals. Texas. D. Mar. 3, 1928. 

& +: @ 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
LEASES 


Held that if bankrupt’s lease of the 
property was in existence at the time that 
proceedings in bankruptcy were instituted, 
it is clear that the lease was an asset which 
passed to the trustee in bankruptcy with 
the right to sell it for the benefit of the 
bankrupt estate, if it had any value irre- 
spective of any condition against sub- 
letting in the lease. Armour & Co. vs. 
Callahan, U. S. C. C. A. 4th Cir. (W. 
Va.) D. April 10, 1928. 


FRAUD. RECLAMATION 
Appeal irom order directing that the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the Baltimore 


Shoe House, Inc., return to petitioner, the 
Ohio Shoe Company, certain shoes in his 
possession as trustee. Return of the shoes 
was asked on the ground that bankrupt 
had obtained them by fraud and false rep- 
resentations as to its financial condition, 
that petitioner elected to rescind the sale 
on that account and that the goods could 
be readily identified, being intact in the 
warehouse of the bankrupt. Held that the 
law applicable to the case seems well set- 
tled. Where goods are obtained by fraud 
of the bankrupt, the seller may rescind the 
contract of sale and reclaim them if he 
can identify them in the hands of the trus- 
tee. Order affirmed. Manly vs. Ohio Shoe 
Co U. &: C. C..AL aie Ce. Cie) 
D. April 10, 1928. 

* « ~ 


RECLAMATION 


Appeal by Reliance Shoe Company from 
a decree refusing to permit it to reclaim 
certain shoes in possession of the Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of Eichengreen and Adler, 
bankrupts. Held that no right was re- 
served to the shoe company to accept the 
unsold merchandise and terminate the con- 
tract. The bankrupt was required at all 
events to pay the shoe company the in- 
voice price of the shoes either in cash, or 
in the event the merchandise was returned 
and sold at a less price, the bankrupt was 
required to pay the difference. The same 
practical result obtained in the event of 
bankruptcy or failure of the bankrupt. 
There was no reservation of title except 
for the purpose of securing the debt. The 
contract cannot under such circumstances 


be a contract of consignment. Decree af- 
firmed. Reliance Shoe Co, vs. Manly 
U..S:..C.:. C,. Ar. 44% Ger Coes BD: 
April 10, 1928. 
* * & 
Sales 


WARRANTY 


The rule that, in a sale of manufactured 
goods, where there is no opportunity for 
inspection by the purchaser, there is an 
implied warranty that the articles sold are 
merchantable and reasonably fit for the 
purpose for which they are intended, does 
not apply where the purchaser demands a 
specified article and it is shipped direct 
from the manufacturer to the purchaser. 
Held that a local dealer to whom an order 
for fuse was given, and who supplied same 
in a shipment direct from the manufacturer 
to the purchaser, the local dealer not hav- 
ing same in stock, could not be held as an 
implied warrantor of the quality of the 
fuse and its fitness for the purpose for 
which it was intended. Crow vs. Fones. 
Bros. Hardware Co. Sup. Ct. Ark. D. 
April 9, 1928. 





STATUTE OF FRAUDS 

Held that where a party orally promises 
to pay for goods furnished another, and 
the credit is extended to the promisor, the 
oral contract does not fall within the stat- 
ute of frauds. If the agreement, however, 
was that he should only be collaterally 
liable and pay only in case of default of 
the party to whom the goods were fur- 
nished and to whom credit was extended, 
then such parol contract falls within the 
statute of frauds and is void. Gravelle vs. 


Pollock Stores Co. Supt. Ct. Okla. D 
April 3, 1928. 
o * * 
WHEN NOT BINDING 
Che sufficiency of the signature of the 


vendor to the conditional sales contract 
was the only question raised upon the triai 


below, and the only question now pre- 
sented. The person signing as salesman 
is not shown to be an officer or general 


agent of the vendor, and the contract itseli 
specifically provides that it is subject to 
approval at the office of the vendor at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The blank space was leit 
below the signature at the bottom of the 
contract to be signed, when accepted, by 
some authorized person on behalf of the 
vendor at Chicago, Illinois. It never was 
so signed. Held that the conditional sales 
contract was void. State ex rel Yates- 
American Co, vs. Superior Court. Sup. Ct 
Wash. Dept. 2. D. April 2, 1928. 


* * * 


CONDITIONAL SALES 
CONTRACTS 


Held that a written contract in the 
iorm of a lease, containing a clause grant- 
ing the privilege to purchase, if it appears 
irom the whole contract and the circum- 
stances surrounding its execution that the 
payments designated therein as rent are in 
fact payments on the purchase price, which 
purchase price is designated in the con- 
tract, possession of said property being de- 
livered to the vendee at the time of the 
execution, is not a lease, but conditional 
sale, and unless recorded is void against 
subsequent purchasers or incumbrances in 


good faith and for value. Phelan vs. 
Stock Yards Bank. Sup. Ct. Okla. D. 
Mar. 20, 1928. 


* * 


WARRANTIES 


Held that when an article is sold by a 
trade name there is no implied warranty 
as to its fitness for any particular purpose. 
But there is an implied condition of the 
“merchantability of the goods according to 
such trade name”. The jury could have 
found that defendant knew plaintiff was 
buying the goods for resale and that plain- 
tiff relied on the skill of defendant as 
manufacturer of the radio sets. Except- 
ance to defendant’s motion for directed ver- 
dict on the first and second counts sus- 
tained. Judgment on verdict for Plaintiff 
on third count. Raymond Syndicate Inc. 
vs. American Radio & Research Corp. 
Sup. Jud. Ct. Mass. D. Mar. 22, 1928. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Delay—Criminal Cases 


At a meeting recently held in Washing- 
ton of the American Law Institute, the 
delay in the prosecution and punishment 
of criminals in the courts of the Coun- 
try was criticised as being shocking mis- 
carriages of justice. Hon. Geo. W. Wick- 
ersham, President of the American Law 
Institute, blamed Congress and the State 
Legislatures for not passing adequate laws 
on the subject. Chief Justice, Wm. H. 


































































































Tait, spoke on the same subject deploring 
the delays in criminal procedure by which 
convicted criminals are allowed indefinite 
periods of respite from punishment by 
means of devious appeals and other de- 
lays. Judge Tait stated that the people 
are becoming aroused to conditions and he 
commented on the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in an effort to 
discourage these delays in criminal cases, 
is advancing on the calendar of the Su- 
preme Court all such cases, and he pre- 
dicts that when the court adjourns for 
the summer every criminal case on the 
docket of that court will be disposed of. 

The American Law Institute, in addi- 
tion to giving its attention to the adminis- 
tration of criminal laws, is engaged in 
many other studies of the laws, among 
which may be mentioned the restatement 
of the law of contracts, which work is 
about half accomplished and will be fin- 
ished in a few years. 


* * * 


The Tax Situation 


The closing weeks of this session oi 
Congress are witnessing a big fight be- 
tween the two major political parties over 
the question of “How much shall the tax 
cut be”. Recently the Senate Finance 
Committee approved a cut of $203,000.000 ; 
the House af Representatives had previous- 
ly approved $290,000,000; the Treasury 
Department was agreeable to a cut of 
$210,000,000. A group of Democrats has 
been working for a $325,000,000 reduction. 
Undoubtedly there will be a reduction in 
the Corporation tax, but just how much is 
problematical ; likewise the automobile tax 
of 3% will likely be eliminated; there will 
probably be an increase in exemptions al- 
lowed corporations. The exemptions of 
admissions tax will run from 75c to around 
$2.50 or $3.00; there will likely be no re- 
peal of the inheritance tax, though it is 
possible that this tax may be modified. The 
subject of club dues, capital stock transfer 
and tax on sales in the produce exchanges 
may all be put in the doubtful column. 
There have been various propositions ad- 
vanced on these subjects, but nothing defi- 
nite thus far has come of them. One pro- 
vision of the proposed new tax law, which 
has caused considerable criticism is section 
611, which provides that the statute of limi- 
tations shall not run against the United 
States in certain instances. This provision 
was stricken out by the Senate Committee 
and it is likely that it will stay out. 

Much more could be written about taxes 
if space allowed but the bill will soon be 
a law and predictions and mooted ques- 
tions, things of the past. 


* * * 


Unfair Competition in the Use of 
Trade Names 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia recently handed down a decision 
refusing to grant a petition filed by the 
Federal Trade Commission for an injunc- 
tion to enforce what is known as a “cease 
and desist” order, which had been issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
a local business concern to prevent it from 
using the words “Shade Shop” on a win- 
dow at its place of business, on an automo- 
hile owned and operated by it, and in the 
city telephone directory, in such manner 
as to confuse, mislead and deceive the gen- 
eral public in the erroneous belief that the 
defendant’s place of business was the place 
where a similar business was conducted by 
another business concern trading under the 
name of “The Shade Shop”. The court 
held that the Federal Trade Commission 
had no right to make such an order, nor 
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did it have the right in this case to apply 
to the court for an injunction to enforce 
the same. 

There are quoted below excerpts from 
the court’s decision: 

“The exclusive use, either as a trade- 
mark or trade name, of the generic name 
of a place where business of a particular 
kind is conducted, is not entitled to legal 
protection. 

Words merely descriptive of the char- 
acter, qualities or composition of an article, 
or of the place where it is manufactured 
or produced, cannot be monopolized as a 
trade-mark, 

The essence of the wrong in unfair com- 
petition consists of the sale of goods of 
one manufacturer or vendor for those of 
another; and if defendant so conducts its 
business as not to palm off its goods for 
those of plaintiff, the action fails. 

That plaintiff's business is affected by 
defendant’s competition is not sufficient to 
justify equitable intervention. 

The name of the user in connection with 
a generic word designating a common line 
ot business is sufficient to distinguish its 
use from others engaged in the same busi- 
ness and using the same trade name, 


The use by defendant of the term 
“Shade Shop” in connection with his firm 
name, being merely descriptive of the trade 
or business conducted by him and _indic- 
ative of a place where window shades are 
made and sold, held within his legal right, 
and a petition by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission seeking to enforce an order re- 
quiring defendant to cease and desist from 
using “said words dismissed.” 


* * * 


Meeting of Washington Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 


The Washington chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking held its final 
forum dinner discussion meeting recently 
at the Raleigh Hotel in this city. Mr. 
Thomas B .Paton, General Counsel of the 
American Bankers’ Association addressed 
the meeting and he directed himself princi- 
pally to the discussion and explanation of 
two matters, one of them being the uni- 
form fiduciaries act. This law has been 
enacted in eleven states and is designed 
to harmonize the laws concerning liability 
for participation in breaches of fiduciary 
obligations. The second matter referred 
to by this speaker was the joint deposit 
bill pending in Congress and designed to 
control such subjects in the District of 
Columbia. The bill is similar to the uni- 
form joint -survivorship accounts law, 
which is in force in many of the States 
and is designed to protect banking insti- 
tutions upon the payment or delivery by 
them of deposits of money and property 
held in 


the names of two or more per- 
sons, 
ah & 
Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Act 


A thirty-five page pamphlet was recently 
issued by the Standard State Mechanics’ 
Lien Act Committee of the Department of 
Commerce containing the second tentative 
draft of a Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Act. 
The Committee invites criticism of this 
proposed act, and is now working to per- 
fect the final draft, which will be sub- 
mitted for approval of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners, on Uniform 
State Laws, after which it will be recom- 
mended Yo the State Legislatures for con- 
sideration. 


Copies of the Act may be obtained from 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act Committee of the 


Department of Commerce, Washington, 
Dc 
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The Business Library 
(Coutinued from page 34) 


statement that in spite of the inspiration 
the Chinese leaders of today have received 
from the West, republican China is going 
to be Chinese and not American. Chapter 
i[ gives a general the Chou 
period and Chapter III presents a char- 
acterization of its great figures, including 
Lao Tzu, Confucius and Mencius. 

Chapter IV deals with “The State,” and 
the argument set up therein is further de- 
veloped in Chapters V, VI, and VII. Topics 
discussed in the chapters following include 
“The Art of “The Em- 
peor,” “The People,” “Chinese Despot- 
“Ministerial 
and 


view of 


Government,” 


“Chinese 
Chinese 


ism,” Theories,” 
Law.” 
The concluding chapters cover “Interstate 
Jdeas” and “Early Political 
Practice.” 


Democracy,” “Early 


Theory in 


During the past three years many books 
on China have published ine the 
United States and the principal countries 
These have interpreted China 
irom an American or European point of 


been 
of Europe. 


The significant fact about this work 
of Dr. Thomas and Dr. Williams is that 
it interprets China from the Chinese view- 
point. 


view. 


The great thinkers of the Chou period 
developed certain doctrines and theories 
so thoroughly and so forcefully that they 
still color the life of the Chinese people. 
One is the idea that the power not only to 
govern but also to “interpret the will of 
Heaven” rests with the people. Another 
is that the people must be supported and 
protected as “producers, and controllers of 
the land.” A third is that taxes must come 
from that which is produced, and must 
never be high enough to destroy produc- 
tion, 

As this book is essentially a message to 
people who think, it will doubtless not be- 
come a best seller. But the discriminating 
few who really want to know the origins 
of the political ideas which dominate the 
minds of 400,000,000 people will find 
“Chinese Political Thought” exactly what 
the doctor ordered. 


Dwight W. Morrow 
on Credits 


UNDAMENTALLY, the reli- 

ance of bankers and investors 
is upon the capacity and, above all, 
upon the good faith of the foreign 
government. The foreign govern- 
ment must be able to pay, and it 
must want to pay. If it is true that 
it is upon good faith that lenders to 
toreign governments primarily rely, 
itis no less true that it is upon good 
faith that lenders rely in almost all 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, RE- 

UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of CREDIT MONTHLY, published monthly at 

New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1928. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, pqneneilp appeared 
Rodman Gilder, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY, and _ that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in_ sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, National Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York City, Editor, 
Rodman Gilder, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, None. Business Managers, 
None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning ot holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. If not 
»wned by a corporation, tne names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) National Association of Credit Men, a 
non-stock corporation with these officers: George 
J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Makers’ Guild, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, President; J. F. Wood, Richmond Dr 
Goods Co., Richmond, Va., 1st Vice-President; - 
H. Scales, Belknap Hdwre. & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., 2nd Vice-President; Frank D. Rock, 
Armour & Co., Denver, Colo., 3rd Vice-President; 
Stephen [. Miller, One Park Avenue, New York, 
Executive Manager. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
l per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
hy him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

RODMAN GILDER, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of March, 1928. 





RUTH E. HOCTOR, 
(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County. 
Kings Co. Clerk’s No. 60. Register’s No. 151. 
Certificate filed in New York County. N. Y. Co. 
Clerk’s No. 652, Register’s No. 0-435. My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1930. 





of their domestic dealings. * * * 
We do not in practice put much re- 
liance upon the help of a Sheriff in 
enforcing contracts. We do not wil- 
lingly deal with one upon whose 
property we expect to levy execu- 
tion. When we need the Sheriff to 
help collect a loan, we recognize that 
our venture has turned out a failure. 
We are simply trying to save some 
planks from a shipwreck.—Foreign 
Affairs. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 































































PHILADELPHIA 


‘The choice of discrim- 
inating Philadelphians 
and particular wavelerr. 


Jamous for its 
courteous service and 
homelike environment. 


Centrally Located 
BROAD at WALNUT 
JM. Rosinson, Manager 
Affiliated Hotels 
WALDORE-ASTORIA NEW WILLARD 
New York Washington, DC 





At the Center of 
Everything 


Offering central lo- 
cation—Five famous 
restaurants with 
fixed price meals and 
service a la Carte— 
Garage for your car 
—An entire floor re- 
served for women 
guests—C h oice of 
over one thousand 
modern guest rooms 
at reasonable prices 
—the biggest Hotel 
value in Chicago. On 
your next trip enjoy 
La Salle service — 
the utmost in Hotel 
accommodations. 





Room Rates 





Number of Price Per Da 
Rooms 1 Person 2 Persons 
166 $2.50 $4.00 
102 3.00 4.50 
141 3.50 5.00 
309 4.00 6.00 
149 5.00 7.58 
87 6.00 8.00 
72 6.00 9.00 
Fixed Price Meals 
Breakfast «+. $0.60—$0.75 
Luncheon Py 
Dinner «e-.-. 1.00— 1.58 
Sunday Dinner.......... 1.58 
CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
President 


EARL L. THORNTON 
Vice Pres. & Mar. 


ii STO 


Pencils and Leads 

FOR WRITING COMFORT 
AND ECONOMY 

LISTO PENCIL CORP., Alameda, Calif. 
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Pres., GEORGE J. GRUEN_ Exec. Mgr 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
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Vice-Pres., J. F = Vice_Pres., J. H. ao Vice-Pres., ae D. ROCK 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. Armour & Company 
ichmond Louisville Denver 
Eastern Division Manager Central Division Manager Western Division Manager 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS E. B. MORAN B. B. TREGOE 
One Park Avenue 33 So. Clark St. 512 Oceanic Bldg. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





, Sec. and Treas. 
STEPHEN Ll. 
One Park Ave., New York 








Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York 


MILLER 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham C. M. A. 
Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northington 
Drug Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321-23 
Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile C. M. A._ Pres., 
L. H. McKinley, Toomey Notions Co.; Sec., J. 


G. Goodman, 415 State Office Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mertens — Noman? A... 6 3s. 
Pres., Geo. Watterson, Brown Printing Co. ; 
Sec., J. M. Ruse ay, Credit Reporting Co. 419 
Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., 


W. F. Ormond, Cawthon-Coleman Drug Co.; 
Sec., Wm. C. Vaughn, Tissier Hardware Co. 
ARIZONA, Phoenix—Arizona Credit Men’s Assn 
Pres. C. W. Demund, Arizona Hdwe. Supply 
Co.; Secy., C. W. Lindsley, Arizona Assn. 

Credit Men. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., Chas. H. Taylor, W. J. Echols 
Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R. Purdom, Ft. Smith 
Coffee Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. 
Pres., J. N. Dillard, Callaway-Martin- rite 
Co.; Sec. an Arendt, 
Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles C. 
M. Pres. J. M. Rust, Union Oil Co.; Sec., S. P. 
Chase, 111 W. 7th St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. 
Robins. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank; 
Sec., K. S. Thomson, 627 Central Bank Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Wholesalers Board of 


Mer O. Treadway Elec. 


Trade & Credit Assn. of San Diego. Pres., D. 
S. Simison, Izer-Davis Co.; Sec., Carl O. Rets- 
loff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 


Cc - IFORNIA, San Francisco—San Francisco A. 
M.,. Fres., J. A. Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 
ike O. H. 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 


Pine St. 
COLORADO. Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 


M., Pres. Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 


CRARADS. Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M._ Pres., 
Gillett, J. S. ee) Merc. Co.; Sec., G. 


Ww alker, 


W. “hecat Armour Co., Asst. Sec., Harry Ss. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 
CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit  Assn., 
State Secy., J. H. Donovan, 23 Temple St., 
New Haven, Ct., Service Depts. for all Conn. 


Assns. 


gy ag Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. 


Pres., John E. Kohler, American Fabrics 
Co.; Sec., John L. Beardsley, Morris Plan 
Bank. 

CONNEC CUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., E. E. Ogren, Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.; Sec., J. E. Prentis, Merrow 
Machine Co., Hartford. 

( panes: TICUT, New Haven—New Haven C. M. 

Pres., Wm. E. Fertman, The G. & O. Mfg. 
cs. bes Garton M. Redfield, First National 
ank. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. 
Pres., Frank J. Newcomb, M. J. Daly & 
Sons, Inc.; Sec., Vincent A. Miller, The Brad- 
street Co., 51 Leavenworth St 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Washing- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. L. T. Watts, Standard Oil 
Co.; Sec. John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville— Credit Assn. of North- 


ern Florida. Pres., W. H. Dowling, Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Co.; Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 Atlan- 
tic Natl. Bank Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of 
Fla. Pres., C. W. an Landingham, Miami 
Daily Heraid; Sec.-Megr., F. G. Hathaway, 209 


Shoreland Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., E. J. 
Keefe, Bryan-Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. Owen, 
P. O. Box 138. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres. W. 


C. Lovejoy, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Sec., 
C. L. Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Southeastern Credit Assn 
Pres., R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; 
Mer., M. M. Hurst, 313-15 Southern Finance 
Bldg 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., W. 


W. Wilson, Dannenberg-Waxelbaum Co.; Sec., 
T. E. Chambers, Fourth National Bank; Corres. 
Sec., W. B. Birch, Jr. 


GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; mail to Savannah 
A. C. M., 209 Mendel Bldg. or P.O. Box 1316. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec..Treas., H. L. 
Streeter, P. O. Box 588. 


ILL mpOes, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 
a, Cox, W. C. Ritchie & Co.; Sec. F. 
O'Keefe, Room 972 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 
I. N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. Sec., 
Miss E. J. Thompson, Decatur Grocer Co.; 
Asst. Sec. and Mgr., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 
Milliken Bidg. 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg——Galesburg A. C. . 
res., Arthur R. Howe, Howe-Anderson Co., 

sete J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of Galesburg 
g. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., H 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


ILLINOIS, Qeiew—Deew A. C. M. Pres., A. T. 
Higgins, eighard-Higgins Mfg. Co.; Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Pres., 
G. Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. Co.; Sec., T. 
Thomas, 210 Stewart Bldg. 


it og naee, Sesinateld Aj c. we 
Pres., =~ ve & Son, 2nd and 
en es = Sec. Mueller, Geo. A. 
Mueller Co.; ‘Asst. hae Miss Louise Murphy, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, | Evansville—Evansville A. C. 
Pres. H. C. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., 
Howard Saberton, 607 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., Otto W. Scheumann, Bowser Loan & 
Trust Co.; Sec., Howard E. Fairweather, 
Northern Indiana Credit Interchange Bureau, 


C. M. A. Pres., 


M. 
Cc, 


343 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
INDIANA, Indianapolis——Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., Ulysses Jordan, Fishback Co.; Sec.-Megr., 


Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., C. C. Ussher, Studebaker Corp.; Sec., 
D. A. Weir, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., A. N. Levin, Levin Bros.; Secy., Henry 
E. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 
Carl Dwight, Schramm & Schmeig Co.; Sec. 
Jesse L. omas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, Geter Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., J. D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; 
Sec., Milo O. Hanzlik, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


IOWA—Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. 


Pres., Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Facking Co.; Sec., 
H. B. Betty, 1001 First Natl. Bk. Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. 
Pres., W. Wilson, c-o International Oil 
Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 820 Valley Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 
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IOWA, Ostusnwe—Ottumwe A. C. M. Prey MONT 
Walter S. Monger, J. G. Hutchison Co.; Se C. M 
W. F. Grady, “SG: Dun & Co. ee 

s. 

BOA, Sioux City——Inter-State A. C. M. 

. C. Lange, Knapp & Spencer Co.; Asa a uONT 
p. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. v. V 
ter, | 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., Guy der, 
J. Bondurant, Northey Mfg. Co.; Sec., LE 
Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. NEBR 

Perr: 

KANSAS, Wichita— Wichita A. C. M. Pres. y Trea 
M. Dadisman. 154 Arthenian; Sec, y Line 
D. Everitt, Jacob Dol Packing Co., Hon, Se EBR 
& Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First Nat % s 
Bank Bidg. re! 

& Su 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington ( M.A 1128 
Pres., W. B. Talbert, Blue Grass Elmendog 4 NEW 
Grain Corp.; Acting Sec., Mrs. E. Mae Me Pres 
Garry, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. Mig. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville C. M. 4 
Tes c. rs White, Logan Company; Sec., § sag 
. Schneider, 3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Ai 
Sec., H. M. Kessler. “Gall 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans C. ¥ NEW, 
A. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, Albert Mackie § Corp 
Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louisiam |) Sos 5 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb. 

> NEW 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit Men) | w. ( 
Ass’n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, aun i: ‘= | Mes. 
Rfg. Corp.; Sec. and Mgr., John A q 
826 Ardis Bldg. | NEW 

MARYLAND, _Baltimore—Baltimore 4. — 2 as 
Pres., Wm. L. Bean, McCormick & C ; 
400 * Light Se.; Sec., Ira L. Dechaanill - EW 
West Redwood St., Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Lochner, Men 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit &c 
Men's Assn. *res., Frank S a ha NEW 
Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; Secy., - Paul, P. 
38 Chauncy St. Com 

MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. Bldg 
Pres., E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Inc, ct 
St. Mgr. H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg. | SEW 

res 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester Co., 
C. M. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bicklod 416 
Sweet Co.; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main & 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A.C. M. Pre, *E¥, 
Fred Haskel, Detroit Stamping Co.; Sec., 0. A Har 
Montgomery, 2012 First National Bank Bldg. : 

MICHIGAN, Flint—Pres., Lloyd H. Drake, Mer. “— 
chants Loan Co.; Sec., L. W. Murphy, 12 : 
Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. = 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids--Grand Ra “— ( 

M. A. Pres., C. S. Hester, Macey Co.; Sec NOR’ 
Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman ~—_ ca 

MaCEeGAM. Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. 

M. Hart, Hart Fruit Co.; Sec. wean wie 
N. Paul, Consumers Power Co. 
H Nat 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. Box 

* Pres., Fred G Del. Kalamazoo City < : 
ings Bank; Sec. Johns, 307 Commerce VOR 
Bldg. = 

sy 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. t P. 
L. EK. Chapman, Reo Motor Car - _ E 
Homer A. Nixon, Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co = 

13 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—Northeasten in 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., Fred Carle, Standart Pet 
Oil Co., Saginaw, Mich. ; Sec., A. H. Leudemas, NOR 
Armour & Co., 226-30 Millard St., Saginaw. F rw 

ar 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Dv Sto 
luth-Superior). Pres., C. H. Kelley, Kelley. § 
How-Thomson Co.; Secy., E. G. Robie, 1 9 yor 
Christie Bldg. Ls 

Jal 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. ¢ ' 
M. Pres., J. F. McGrath, Loose-Wiles Biscuit NOR 
Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. Pre 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. il in 
Pres., R. W. Lindeke, Merchants Natl. Bank; | , 
Sec.-Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co, : BI 
9th and Locust Sts. i 
MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. M Sec 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, Melton Hdwe. Co; Co 
Sec., S. H. McClary, Chamber of Commerc > 
Bldg. ws 
MISSOURI, Joplin—District Credit Men's Ast Bing 
Pres., John Henderson, Henderson Grocery (0; ; Bl 
Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bank & 

Bldg. Z = 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A.C. MB on 
Fres., N . Lyon, Morton Salt Co.; Sec., C Fa 
| Davies, 315 Hall Bldg. OMT 
MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph C. M. ; M 
Pres., R. R. Ridge, First Natl. Bank; Sec. } M. 
E. Roddy, Armour & Co. On 
MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Ck 
Floyd A. Ferguson, Westinghouse ce R: 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. Su 
MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A.C OH 

res., m. Lunberg, Stone-Ordean- g] 
Kee Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Staplet# E) 
g- 
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JUNE, 1928 


, Great Syle—Terters Montana A. 
"Oye .C. G. Tucker, Continental Oil Co.; 
PS pennies Flour Mills; Mgr., 

iu Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 


NA, Hietons—Heleng Ae @! uM i 
WONT ison, Helena Hdw. : ta: 
ter, Holter Hdw. Co.; hs » dec., Ses “G G. , 
der, Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


SKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
NEBRAST Branch, Branch Bros., Inc.; 
Treas., R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., of 
Lincoln. 

Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
nEBRASE AS. Anderson, Interstate Machinery 
& Supply Co.; Executive Manager, G. P. Horn, 
1122 Harney Street. 


ERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
ew) Edgar Simmonds, Hanovia Chemical ‘i 
Mig. Co.; Sec., Wm. H. Whitney, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 20 Branford PI. 


YORK, Albany——Albany A. C. Pres., 
m Gypson, Bradstreet Co.; Sec., Anan B. 


Hall, Miller Rubber Co. 
NEW YORK, 


Buffalo—Credit Assn. of Western 


Yy. Pres., Frank X. Ernst, Buffalo Gravel 
_ bh ation; Sec.-Mgr., Howard C. Ferrell, 
704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. Pres., 


W. C. Metzger, American Sales Book Mo: : Sec., 
use. F. H. Mills, Thatcher Mfg. Co. 


ORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. 
_— a L.W. Eddy, Empire Case Goods Co.; Sec. 
D» F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


YORK, New York—New York Credit 
a Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser, J. P. Stevens 
& Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave. 


NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
Pres, Harold H. Kase, Taylor Instrument 
Companies ; Sec., T. E. McCallion, 205 Wilder 


Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 

Pres., Robert B. Porter, First Trust & Deposit 
Co., South Warren St.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 
416 South Salina St. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., y 
©, Wright, First Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., 
Harmon Ex ggers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


SORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 


M. Pres., Stewart, Commercial Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Se Tryon St.; Sec.-Mgr., E. C. 
Fearrington, 1117 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 
C. M. Pres., A. G. Ellington, W. I. Anderson 
& Co.; Sec., F. R. Stout, Odell Hardware Co. 


7 are CAROLINA, ae Point—High Point A 

. Pres., Marriner, Commercial 

Nath Bank; Ge e W. Fambrough, P. O. 
Box 609. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Winston- 
Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. E. Landreth, For- 
ge Dairy Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 

. O. Box 1855. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeastern Credit 
313-15 S. Finance Bldg., Augusta, Ga., 
in Columbia and Charleston, S. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Assn., 
othices 


Fargo—Fargo Moorhead 
Assn. Credit Men. Pres., R. E. Swenson, De 
Camp Mercantile; Sec.-Treas., E. A. Seefeldt, 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. 


— panera. Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
M. Pres., M. Sullivan; Sec., Tohn 
Vallsiy, Security Bldg., Grand Forks, N. D. 


nOaTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, VanSickle Adjustment 
— Co.; Sec., A. F. Viellette, P. O. Box 


=, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
T. Woodward, The United States Shoe Co.; 
_ -Mer., John L. Richey, Bldg., 
Court and Main Sts. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. _Pres., 
Cc. Pomeroy, Nat’l. Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ing Co.; Sec.. D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer’s 
Bidg., Asst. Sec., E. L. Carter 


OHIO, Columbus—Central Ohio Cr. Interchange 

& Adjust. Bureau. Pres., Raymond Link, 
Ohio Nat'l Bank of Columbus; Sec., E. 
Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 


OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Fra Wi ae 
MacMillan, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. 
M. Kelly, 629 Reibold Bldg 


OHIO, cea iil A. C. M. Pres., 
Chas. C. Brock, The Portsmouth Stove & 
Range Co.; Sec., B. A. Leichner, The Standard 
Supply Co. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. Pres., Dan G. 
. Trance Stone Co., 2nd Natt Bank Bldg.; 
Exec. Mgr., George B. ‘Cole. 136 Huron St. 


Temple Bar 





OHIO, Yon 


Fran 
0.5 
Natl. Sec Blag. 


ORL AISA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 

. N Pres., Carl L. Wells, Patterson & 
Todlins Co.; Sec., A. L. Smith, 230-33 
minal Arcade Bldg. 


ewe—Te town A. C. M 
ey nion Wholesale Lbr. 
. S. “Tt 1110-12 Mahoning 


Ter- 


OKLAHOMA, :Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
C. Wright, Swiit & Co.; Sec., V. P. 
Natl. Bank Bldg., 217 Tulsa. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
Ge ¢, Blohm, West Coast National Bank; Exec 
utive Secretary, H. P. Lambert; 671 Pittock 
Block. 


Pres., T 
Wilson, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley + 
C. M. Pres., Clarence E. Siegfried, M. S. 
Young & Co.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. 
. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., 
Charles W. Blosser, P. O. Box 706. 


PRMNSTLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle A. 

M. Pres., W. C. McKeown, Penn. Power 
Roy M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit 
Bldg. 


Ci 0.5 Sec., 
& Trust 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia A 
c. Pres., Dayton Shelly, John B 
Stetson Co.; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1503 
North American Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh— alg | Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Penn. Pres., S. B. Congdon, 
Bank of Pittsburgh; Exec. Mgr., L. I. Mac- 
Queen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pres., C. 
Co., Inc.; 
6th St. 


Reading—Reading A. C. M. 
Raymond Van Reed, Van Reed Paper 
Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 44 N. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Inter-State Credit 
Men's Assn. Pres., W. B. Oliver, First National 
Bank; Acting Sec., T. C. Bridgeman, Fairmont 
Creamery Co. 


PERT LV EMA. Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre 
M. Pres., Ben F. Evans, Miner-Hillard 


Vike Co.; See., Geo. H. McDonnell, 606-607 
Brooks Bldg. 
RHODE _ ISLAND, Providence—Rhode Island 


Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres., Howard S. Hopkins, 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co.; Sec., Ralph S. 
Potter, R. I. Credit Men’s Ass’n, 61 Orange 
St., Executive Mgr., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 61 
Orange St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Piedmont Cred- 
it & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., S. C. Temple- 
ton, Cozhy-Templeton Co.; Sec. -Treas., A. N. 
Brunson, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ures DAKOTA, er Falls—Sioux Falls, A. 
Cc. M.  Pres., R. Ss. Sloan, Crane Co.; Sec., 
Ralph E. Owen, Box 283. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 
—_—. = . A. Jeffords, American Lava 
Beuss ; Sec., J. H. McCallum, 809 Broad Street. 


THERESE. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 


Pres., H. H. Slatery, East Tennessee Packing 
Co. ; Sec., W. E. Bibee, American Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 
Pres., A Burchett, Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co.; Sec.-Mgr., E. N. Dietler, 608 Ran- 
dolph Bldg., P. O. Box 211; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys E. Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Pres., T. J. Wilkinson, c-o O’Bryan Bros.; 
Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. F. W. 
Posey, Walter Tips Co.; Sec., Barn- 
hart, P. O. Box 1075. 


Pres., 
Horace C. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
C. C. Chinski, c/o Josey-Miller Co.; Sec., H. M. 
Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres., . Dysart, Graybar 
Electric Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 
Santa Fe Bldg. 


Teme. El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. 7 
P. B. McSain, El Paso Natl. Bank; 
= T. Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
Pres., *. Brewer, Veihl Crawford 
Co.; Sec., C. O. Baker, P. O. Box 1190. 


M. 
Hdwe. 


TEXAS, San 
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TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., 
I. A. Keller, Theo. Keller Co.; Sec., Morris D. 
Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. M. 


A. Pres., R. D. Barclay, Natl. Bank of Com- 
merce; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 
Alamo Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M Pres., E. G 
Lilly, Citizens Nat'l Bank; Sec., C. E. Rohloff, 
Beard & Stone Elec. Cx 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 


Pres., J. C. Penrod, Continental Oil Co. of 
Texas; Sec.-Mer., John WwW. sae City Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 368. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter- sfeunteln & «¢ 
M. Pres., N. Y. Schofield, Z. M. I.; Sec.- 
Megr., Robert Peel, 1411 W ie Bank Bk ig. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., G. Tollie Thomas, Mitchell Powers 
Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
Pres., W. H. Bowles, Barker Jennings Hdwe. 
Corp.; Sec., E. W. Kenley, L. E. Lichford. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 

Pres., WwW . Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co. ; Sec.- Mer., Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 
Natl. Bank of Commerce Building. 


A. C, 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
T. Coleman Andrews, T. Coleman Andrews Co.; 


Sec.-Mgr., J. P. Abernethy, 208 State Planters 
Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
W. F. Davis, Roanoke Sunlight Bakery; Sec.- 
Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 


O. L. Woods, Fisher Flouring Mills; Sec., John 

A. Bennett, 360-61 Colman Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 

Association. Pres., C. G. Gamble, C 


Crane Co.; 
"Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


Sec.-Treas., J. D. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 
.. een Je 'D. Elder, W. P. Fuller 
ll Edward B. Box 1207. 


A. C. 
& Co.; 
Lung, P. O. 


WEST vine Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
Mm. Pres, C ). Pierce, Keys Planing Mill 


Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


ae aa VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. C. 


Pres., Chas. W. Chesley, 406 C apital City 

Bank Bldg. : Sec., Lee H. Henkel, 406 C apital 
City Bank Bldg. 

WEST vie, Clariabern— Content West 

Virginia A. M. Pres., Hartley, 


Clarksburg W emi Co.; 


See. ee U. R. Hoft- 
man, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


ver, VIRGINIA, Huntington—Huntington A. 


Pres., D. A. Hall, Twentieth Street 
Bank; Sec., C. Harrold, Huntington First 
Nat'l Bank Bi lg., 12th Floor, 1200. 


WES1 VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkersburg- 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., Carl W. Robinson, 
Crescent Supply Co., Marietta, Ohio; Sec., |] 
Ww. — R. G. Dun & Co., Parkersburg, 

. Va. 


WEST_VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
M. Pres., E. A. Rose, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co.; Sec., H. R. Davis, P. O. Box 687. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—Williamson, A. 
Cc. Me Pres., P. Hawkins, Hawkins Ice 
Co.; Sec., C. A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 
. Pres., O. Kuehn, The Bonita Co.; Sec., 
A J. Stenz, care of The Zinke Co., P O Box 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan AC Pres., B. C. Schilling, F. 
C. Schilling Co.; Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123 No. 
Washington St. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., M. J. Brew, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Sec., 


James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 
M. Pres., Geo. T. Graham, Geo. T. Graham 
Co.; Sec.. Chas. D. Breon, 311-12 First Nat'l 


Bank Bldg. 
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YOUR SUMMER SCHOOL OF CREDITS— 
YOUR CHANCE TO PREPARE FOR PROMOTION— 
DEVOTE PART OF YOUR VACATION TIME TO 


STUDYING CREDIT TECHNIQUE 


Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will me advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 

' is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute = 3 sP*Ciedit ‘Men Ite educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses ow fered oY of rnd 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. e¢ ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 

Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 

American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of | Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full im 
formation. 


Dr. Frank A, Faty 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crevit Dept. 6 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing, courses: ( course 
desired). 

“Basic Economics” ( ) 

“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


Certificates The National Institute of Credit gives tm 
; _ Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Cy 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who hap 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have cop 

eased the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate am 

additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) im th 
following subjects: 


Cr 


Associates and Fellows in Credit sale - 4 

awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three yearso 
actical credit experience become Associates of the Nation 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senia 

Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit @ 

paces become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
ellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


i ; The educational work of the Institutes 
Organization under the direction of the Director 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of 5 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the Nation 
croneieaion co-operates in establishing and maintaining lo 

pters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute cours 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand come 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receiv 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describim 
the correspondence courses. and registration blanks. 
courses are $20.00 each or $35.00 if taken together. This isa 
cost. The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to hel 
to produce better credit men. 


_ Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or loo 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of disti 
value to you in any business. When new policies are to & 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is thoroughly 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you ful 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute hel 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stom 
of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


New York Cit 


Knowledge of Principles Means Facility In Practice 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 





URING an inspection, a White 
Fireman found the operating: 
levers which controlled a battery of 
stationary chemical fire-engines in 
this plant were attached to their 
shafts by set-screws, instead of being 
keyed on. This meant a possibility 
of the levers slipping on their shafts, 
preventing operating of the engines 
when called upon. 


Furthermore, he found that a 16-inch water 
main within the plant, supplying water for 
practically all plant uses, including the yard- 
hydrants, was carried inside a building on 
brackets 20 feet above the floor —instead of 
being placed underground. This overhead 
water main was certain to break in case of 
the collapse of its supporting wall. 


The White Fireman pointed out the neces- 
sity for rectifying these two errors, but the 
management deemed the faults too trivial 
for serious consideration. 


Five months afterward, a fire attacked the 
plant. At the first move to start the nearest 
chemical engine, the operating-lever slipped 
on its shaft, rendering the engine useless; 
the next nearest engine proved too far away 
for its hose to reach the blaze. 


By the time another hose could be brought 
in from the least distant yard-hydrant the 
fire had reached serious proportions. 


As the fire got beyond immediate control, 
the roof and the wall that supported the 
water main soon collapsed. The rupture of 
this main at once put the power house out 
of commission and completely disabled the 
fire-hydrant system. 


And so the fire burned on, because of the 
crippled condition of the plant’s fire-appa- 
ratus, until it had wrought destruction to 
the amount of $800,000 before it was 
finally extinguished. 


¢ 


| 
‘ HE White Fireman symbolizes the Fire-Pre- 
} ] vension Service maintained by insurance 
companies. This service includes: Consulta- 
tion with architects and builders, that pro 
jected structures may have the least possible 
susceptibility to fire-damage ‘(the inspection of 
property, with recommendations for the elimi- 
nation or reduction of existing fire-hazards «/the 
maintenance of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for the testing of building materials, the practical 
trial of fire-extinguishers and other protective 
equipment, the examination of electrical appa- 
ratus and materials, for their fire-safery ‘ and, 
in addition, various other technical assistance 
to che furtherance of fire-prevention and prop- 
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Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurunce 
except life 


The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Founded 1792 


Property Owners may Secure Loss - prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 





, INSURANCE 
‘ONSTANT research supplies stimulation an cemeniad COMPANY. 


for business development. In this work 
the library is an important factor. Modo 


The results of progress are ever mounting 
values in output and equipment. Their pres- 
ervation depends upon insurance. 

The Red Royal Shield on an insurance policy 
is evidence that the best protection is being 
supplied. 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICE'S 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mer. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 





